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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
8t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
adiiress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
{f undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
valssionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 
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’ Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
a2ed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tr bution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
oamohlets and get them read by others. 
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Dr. Dieffenbach 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register, addressed the meeting 
of the Boston Universalist Club Feb. 14 at 
the Hotel Bellevue, discussing “Is Reli- 
gious Liberty the Great American Delu- 
sion?” President Vernon D. Blagbrough 
presided. Grace was said by the Rev. 
H. E. Rouillard, and at the guest table 
were Mr. Stanley Stall, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Ohio, and Mr. 
Elwood J. Way, a member of the board of 
trustees of the National Memorial Church 
in Washington. 

There was the usual lively singing of 
songs, and two piano solos were played ad- 
mirably by Mr. Pett of the Grove Hall 
church. 

Amid enthusiastic cheers, the Rev. 
Charles R. Tenney, D. D., pastor of the 
North Weymouth church, was elected to 
membership. 

Dr. Dieffenbach received a hearty wel- 
come and spoke in part as follows: 

‘Salutations to all of you, my Uni- 
versalist brethren. Special salutations to 
my editor friend on my right, the editor of 
the Christian Leader, whose gentle admoni- 
tions to me appear almost weekly in the 
Christian Leader, and increase, I can not 
tell you how much, the circulation of the 
Christian Register. 

‘When I hear the remark, ‘You can’t 
stop people thinking,’ I often reply, ‘You 
can’t get them started thinking.’ I like to 
refer to the assumption often made, an ex- 
ceedingly great assumption I must admit, 
that in my work as editor I have done 
something to start people thinking. It is 
difficult to get people to think. That, 
however, is one of the most important 
things that ministers and editors can do. 


“The work of editors of religious papers » 


is not appreciated as much as it should be. 
A friend of mine who holds a college chair 
and who frequently played tennis with me, 
once said something like this: ‘Those who 
can, do. Those who can not do, teach. 
Those who can not teach, preach. Those 
who can’t preach, teach preachers. Those 
who can not do, teach, preach, or teach 
preachers, become religious editors.’ 

“Do not misunderstand me. Speaking 
though I do from the standpoint of the 
editor, I say that life is a good proposition. 


Uncertain? Yes. Dangerous? Often. 
Difficult? Always. Worth living? Noth- 
ing but. 


“JT have to criticize the church. But I 
do it in love. I am of a lineage which for 
hundrecs of years has been in the service 
of the church. I shall never, except in 
love, utter a single word about the church. 
But all of us must say this clearly: The 
church, like any organization, tends to be- 
come institutionalized and lives for itself. 
It loses sight of the fact that as a machine 
it is justified only in so far as it does some- 
thing for mankind. The church must be 
belted up to the world. As an institution 
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it is blasphemous in the sight of man and of 
God unless it directly, positively, ministers 
to the needs of man. In its work of bring- 
ing in the kingdom of God the church 
ought to be interested in politics. I do not 
mean what the man on the street means 
by politics, but I mean politics in a high 
sense, which is nothing more or less than 
living spiritually for the state. In this 
sense, religion always has been identified 
with politics. The church always has been 
in politics. On the day he was crowned 
emperor. Charlemagne insisted on being 
made a deacon in the church. No deacon 
is worth his salt who is not competent to 
take his part in politics. No politician is. 
worth his salt who is not competent to dis- 
charge the duties of a deacon. We have 
separated religion and politics with a result. 
that is blighting to both of them. 

“To-day we are faced with a great emer- 
gency. A sectarian dogmatic mind is at- 
tempting to put its dogma on the statute 
books. An anti-evolution law is not pri- 
marily anti-evolution. It is primarily 
pro-Bible, meaning pro their own inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Through the fail- 
ure of the enlightened forces of religion, 
the forces of obscurantism have banded 
themselves together to make their dogmas 
into statutes. Moses laid the foundation 
of monarchy, exercising authority which he 
claimed came from God. Jesus laid the 
foundation of democracy, asking, not 
ordering, that men love one another and 
prove their love by service. In that mo- 
ment he made a change such as the world 
had never seen before. 

“How are the churches measured up to 
this ideal of Jesus? How have the churches 
practised this doctrine of brotherhood, 
equality, liberty and service? Except 
your church and my church, if we can ex- 
cept them, I do not know an organized 
church true to these ideals. They all have 
authoritarian standards to which they 
insist men must bow before they can enter 
that church. In essence there is no differ- 
ence between the Protestant position and 
the Roman Catholic position in this re- 
spect. Both are churches of authority. 


_ Is there a single one of the great denomina- 


tions dedicated to religious liberty? I do 
not know where it is. Each one will put 
on the theological gibbet the man who 
dares to think for himself. God knows 
that I am not pluming myself on any graces 
that we have in our own household of faith. 

“If you havea church with an author- 
itarian standard set up to which men must 
conform, you develop a type of man that is 
authoritarian when it comes to dealing 
with politics. The greatest curse of our 
day is the mean, bigoted, authoritarian 
spirit in politics. 

“Take the great question of religious 
freedom. We read the religious weeklies. 
Do the Protestant religious papers talk 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Editorial 


A CONVENTION OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


HE Cabinet meeting in Boston on February 19 
and the meeting of the Board of Trustees sched- 
uled for April, remind us that the General Con- 

vention in Hartford is rushing toward us with in- 
creasing speed. It will be on us before we know it. 

The more thought we give to it, the greater the 
preparation we make for it, the more we meditate 
upon it and pray over it, the greater will be the good 
done. “A Convention of Spiritual Power’ we would 
like to have it called as men look back upon it after it 
has gone. 


It will help create such a Convention if our . 


churches in their Lenten services will think about it 
and pray for it. It will make it a certainty if our 
churches resolve to send to it their strongest and best 
people as delegates, and if all others who can, whether 
delegated or not, make up their minds to be there. 

It will be a historic occasion. It meets in a city 
beautiful for situation and beautiful because of what 
the hand of man has done. The gatherings will take 
place in a church built under the leadership of John 
Coleman Adams, and in a parish where he had his 
last pastorate. 

Let us try to get ourselves right for this Conven- 
tion and make the Convention right in what it does. 
Not too many speakers, not too long programs, not too 
much crowded into one day. Some attention to what 
the good God may have to say to us as well as what 
His servants have to declare to us, no hurry, worry, or 
fear as to the outcome, good-will for one another, and 
—what a Convention we can have! 

Write to us as to what the Christian Leader can do 


to help make ‘‘A Convention of Spiritual Power.” 
* * 


HAVE THE FUNDAMENTALISTS WON? 


HE Boston Herald renders a service by summariz- 
ing editorially the attempts in various state 
legislatures to enact laws forbidding the teach- 

ing of evolution in the public schools. In substance 
it says this: 

In New Hampshire such a bill has just been killed 
“first In committee and then by the House.”” On the 
same day in Arkansas the House of Representatives 
“adopted an ‘anti’ measure by fifty votes against 
forty-seven.” On the following day the Senate of that 
state tabled the measure. In Oklahoma victory has 


gone first to one side and then the other. The Legisla- 
ture one year banned the use of any book in the public 
schools which contained a ‘‘mechanistic conception of 
history,” repealed it in 1925, and re-enaeted it by 
popular referendum in 1926. The famous Tennessee 
statute was passed in 1925 and has been given a kind of 
left-handed approval by the courts in a recent decision. 
In 1925 attempts to get similar legislation enacted in 
North Carolina, Georgia and Kentucky were defeated. 
In 1926 Kentucky again defeated such a measure and 
opponents of an “‘anti’” bill in Virginia succeeded in 
having it withdrawn. In 1925 an anti-evolution bill 
passed the lower house in Louisiana, but the upper 
house “postponed action.” Legislation along anti- 
evolution lines is threatened in four other states, the 
Herald continues, and an active propaganda for it 
has been launched in North Carolina, Alabama, Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, Oregon and Washington. And the 
text-book commission of Texas has ordered all men- 
tion of evolution to be eliminated from its books of 
instruction. 

To this record of acts we must add, of course, the 
action of the Superintendent of Schools of Louisiana, 
who recently by executive order forbade the teaching 
of evolution in the public schools. Whether this order 
will stand the test of the courts remains to be seen. 

On February 17, 1927, an anti-evolution bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives of Maine, 
but was tabled, taken up again, and then indefinitely 
postponed. 

In other states, notably Minnesota, to which we 
referred editorially a few weeks ago, the question also 
is up. We do not believe that this record of facts 
justifies us in declaring that the fundamentalists have 
won. It is nearer the truth to say that the non-funda: 
mentalists in these legislative matters have hardly 
begun to fight. 

The question Dr. Fosdick asked in his famous 
sermon still is pertinent: “Shall the fundamentalists 
win?” Shall they be allowed to maintain their creed 
by law in a single state of our free country? Those 
who show us that such legislation in fact amounts to 
establishing a state religion render a distinct service. 
But no good can be done by exaggerating the victories 
of the fundamentalists. 

The best informed men in the Baptist and 
Presbyterian Churches tell us that the fundamental- 
ists ran up squarely against a stone wall in the 
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national gatherings of those bodies, that the orthodox 
who are not of the temper to harry men out of pulpits 
and college chairs really are in control, and that the 
attempt to bring peace in those churches by dropping 
the fight and uniting in Christian work most emphat- 
ically does not mean that fundamentalists are in con- 
trol or that modernists are cowed. 

The universities as a whole are doing their work 
freely, the public schools of the vast majority of our 
states have no shackles on them, millions who knew 
little about evolution have been started reading about 
it, and in other branches of science, by attempts to pass 
anti-evolution bills. The modernist ministers as a 
body are doing their work. This does not mean that 
outrageous injustices have not been done here and 
there in this broad country. But we do not see any 
evidence that Hopkins, or Lawrence, or Fosdick, or 
Faunce or any other man of that kind has been muz- 
zled. We heard Bishop Lawrence preach recently, 
and modernism was woven in the whole web and woof 
of his sermon. To us that kind of work is more im- 
portant than if he were attempting to tell over in 
every sermon what he said a few years ago in a notable 
little book about the virgin birth. 

All along the real danger from fundamentalism 
lay in the kind of spirit it might develop in those they 
fought. The fundamentalists would have won if they 
had made the modernists bitter, contentious, willing 
to use the same weapons of intolerance and proscrip- 
tion that were used against them. That has not hap- 
pened. The modernists are not hiding their heads. 
They are busy about the Father’s business. 

If fundamentalists make us timid, evasive, quib- 
bling, to that extent they will win. 

If they make us merely argumentative, or quar- 
relsome, or concerned with some doctrinal chaff or 
theological pettifogging, they also will win. 

They can not possibly win if the agencies and 
individuals in all the churches that believe in truth and 
freedom, declare the truth in love and use their free- 
dom with wise self-control. 


eek 


NEW HOPE FOR CHINA 


WEEKLY paper whose copy must be prepared 
at least a week before the date of publication 
can not comment safely on a military situation 

like that in China, which changes from day to day. 
But two or three things are obvious in all the welter. 
A helpless monster with no power of co-ordination has 
staggered to its feet and is learning so rapidly to move 
about that its foster parents or keepers have had to 
take toward it a new tone. We have not so much to 
take back as the other Powers, but we even have been 
reasonably sure that China had to be “looked out for.” 
That day has passed. Chang Tso-Lin, the northern 
leader, said recently, “Equality in international treat- 
ment is the only safeguard to world peace.” 

Foreign Minister Chen of the southern govern- 
ment said more specifically: ‘‘The question then is not 
what Great Britain and other Powers may wish to 
grant to China to meet ‘the legitimate aspirations of 
‘the Chinese nation,’ but what Nationalist China may 
justly grant to Great Britain and the other Powers, 
whose regime of international control is now definitely 


sharing the fate of all historical systems of political 
subjection.”” This marks a great change and advance. 

Another thing we forget in our recognition of the 
evils of the exaggerated nationalism which has cursed 
the world since Armistice Day, 1918, is the worse evil 
which nationalism destroyed. The new hope for China 
rests on the ability of individuals to get a community 
spirit, communities a state or provincial spirit, and 
provinces a national spirit. Nationalism essentially 
means a vision wider than the selfish interests of family 
or village. In the growth of that spirit is our hope of 
order, peace, and prosperity for China, and for the: 
world which has to live with China. 

* * 


BE READY FOR THEM 


E ready now for the Universalists who can point. 
out examples of Congregationalists who in the 
past have not been very neighborly or who 

to-day hold “most conservative” theological views. 
Be ready also for Congregationalists who can cite Uni- 
versalist societies and individuals not merely “‘liberal’” 
in their views but “lax.’”’ Both things will be heard not 
often but occasionally. Communications making 
such assertions will be sent to the offices of the Con- 
gregationalist and the Christian Leader. 
appear in the columns of the two papers. Generally 
these things will be reported by people who are sincere 
and anxious to promote the highest interests of the 
Christian Church. We need not take such reports too 
seriously. Most of us know that there are the funda- 
mentalists and the frivolous in both Congregational 
and Universalist churches. Among the ministers of 
both fellowships there are a few, we may as well 
frankly admit, of inelastic mind, small caliber and 
selfish spirit. 

The important thing for us to keep hold of is: 
that representative commissions of both churches: 
have agreed that there is ‘a more excellent way”’ in 
which to walk than in the past, that the highest official 
bodies of the Congregational and Universalist Churches. 
have endorsed enthusiastically the stand of the com- 
missions, that the rank ‘and file of the two churches. 
seem impressed and pleased, and that the outside 
world appears convinced that something vital and 
important has happened. 

The statement that there are people of conserva- 
tive theological opinion in either church means that 
those in fellowship with them will have the advantage 
of their different viewpoint and may learn something. 
At any rate the “joint statement” rests foursquare 
on the proposition that Christianity primarily is a 
way of life and, so far from being scared by contact 
with conservatives, the liberals who signed that 
statement welcomed the possibility. So do we. 

The charge that in one or both fellowships there 
are people of lax or frivolous attitude doubtless is true 
too, and this is important. One such person often 
brings contempt on a whole movement. ‘‘Attitude’” 
is close to the heart of things. It reveals the way of 
life. Universalists as we know them, however, are not 
lax, “frivolous’’ folk, indifferent to moral distinctions, 
so sure all will be saved that they can fold their hands. 
They have had one of their five principles driven home 
to them wherever they have worshiped: “‘the cer- 
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tainty of just retribution for sin.” There has been a 
note of “inescapableness” in the preaching which has 
had its effect. The immortal hope that in God’s good 
time Divine Love will win out has been proclaimed 
alongside the great truth that we must be feet and 
hands and heart for God, and thus hasten the time. 
We must not claim virtues we do not possess, but 
we say confidently though humbly that Universalist 
liberals have come to feel that the one great need of 
our times is a warm, vital, throbbing Christian ex- 
perience—the sense of God that Christ had, and his 
undying love of man. We long for more faith. We 
know that Raymond Calkins was right when he said 
in his Lyman Beecher lectures that modernists 
“throwing off their bondage to outward tradition have 
not sufficiently been gripped by the experience of God 
through Christ which was the foundation of the 
spiritual assurance of the New Testament preaching.” 
We want “power” from on high. We long for a 
new note of “‘conviction” in our preaching. We wel- 
come the possibility of closer association with the 
Congregationalists, not because of something we shall 
get or save in money or machinery, but because we are 
sure it is the way of God, and that power will come by 
walking with God. 


* * 


OUR NEGLECT OF THE RICH 


R. L. O. HARTMAN, of Zion’s Herald, shocks 
us with the opening words of a recent edi- 
torial: “ ‘Sinful’ is about the only word that 

adequately describes the constant neglect of the rich 
on the part of the church.” Neglect? What does Dr. 
Hartman mean? Do we not all bow down before the 
rich, confer with them, consult their wishes, put them 
on our boards when we can induce them to go on, let 
them ‘‘contribute as the Lord has blessed them?” 

This editorial is too searching and vital to para- 
phrase. We shall publish it in full in our next issue. 
Here is a characteristic sentence: ““We tease men of 
wealth for their money, but how little do we actually 
care for their souls?” 

The temptations of wealth, the narrowness often 
bred by the power it confers, the innate hunger in the 
souls of lonely rich men for understanding, and their 
longing to make the most of their lives, are all set forth 
clearly by an editor whose paper is backed by a private 
corporation on whose board sit men of large affairs. 


It is worth reading and pondering. 
ok * 


CONTEMPT FOR THE CHURCH 


N a little group of unusually intelligent young 
people a discussion took place recently about the 
article which Granville Hicks contributed to the 

American Mercury and the editorial utterances of the 
Christian Leader in regard to it. 

With the pros and cons of the argument we are 
not concerned. The great majority of the young people 
emphatically endorsed Mr. Hicks. When their atten- 
tion was called to the fact that he seemed to express 
a contempt for the Christian Church the reply was: 
“That is exactly why we like the article. That is 
the way the young people feel about the Christian 
Church.’’ 

Admitting that this particular group of young 


people feel that way about the church, admitting also 
that there are the highly intellectual young fellows 
living in the shadow of some of our great universities 
who take it as an insult on Sunday morning when they 
are asked if they are on their way to church, we still 
maintain that the great body of young people do not 
exhibit that kind of spirit. Nor do we believe that the 
most intelligent have it. 

Contempt is not.an evidence of a high degree of 
intellectuality. Those who really know, understand 
that there are so many possibilities in a given situation 
that it is far more rational to examine a position sym- 
pathetically to see if there is anything in it of worth 
than to turn away from it in disdain. In the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace it is just as true as in ancient 
Palestine: “Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.”’ 

* * 


PROTESTANT CONFESSIONALS 


N illustration of the way we shy at words and 
embrace the reality in the words, is seen in the 
newspaper publicity given to reference made 

recently by Dr. Fosdick to Protestant use of the con- 
fessional. 

Those who shy at words will be sure that Dr. 
Fosdick has gone over to Rome. 

Those who look into words for essential meanings 
or who take time to read Dr. Fosdick’s address will 
embrace the vital truth he emphasized. That truth 
is that the work of the ministry is to deal first of all 
with men as individuals, that there are a large number 
of individuals worried, burdened, perhaps sick men- 
tally, who are helped simply by telling their story to 
a sympathetic listener, that ministers lifting them- 
selves above clashing family interests or the selfishness 
which too often complicates personal problems, often 
can advise, cheer, heal, or else call in an allied specialist 
competent to deal with the case. 

What Dr. Fosdick really said was this: 


““We modern Protestants fail in some things. Our 
Roman Catholic*brethren in keeping the confessional 
have pretty nearly wiped us off the stage in one feature 
of human service. Through the confessional they have 
built up an amazing service for the treatment of sick 
souls. A good priest, through the confessional, can de- 
velop a treatment for the individual, and we have noth- 
ing to compare with it. 

“for six years I have conducted—Baptist though I 
am—what I call a confessional. I am not afraid to re- 
cover things the Protestants threw away—beauty of 
service and the confessional. I have an office where peo- 
ple who know they are spiritually sick and mentally dis- 
turbed can come with their problems. Why shouldn’t I 
minister to them? Never again will I be without such a 
place where people can meet me alone. Week after week 
I meet pretty nearly as many people as a priest. They 
are mentally unbalanced—sick souls who need minis- 
tration.” 


We do not for one moment imply that ministers 
who deal with world problems may not render great 
service. A service of incalculable value to individuals 
would be the elimination of war or the cure of poverty. 
But Dr. Fosdick was sound when he called us back to 
our first task—the service of individuals. 
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Congregationalists Who Are Working for Unity 


AOR the privilege of presenting the pictures of 
2} the members of the Commission on Inter- 
church Relations of the National Council of 

#5} the Congregational Church we are indebted 
to Dr. William F. Gilroy, editor of the Congregational- 
ist, in which publication these cuts appeared Feb- 
ruary 17. 

To the same co-operative and helpful agency we 
are indebted for a brief statement of the positions held 
by the different members of the Commission, which 
we have supplemented with such additional facts as 
we could hastily assemble from sources in our own 
office. 

The Rev. Frank K. Sanders, D. D., chairman 
of the Commission of the National Council on Inter- 
church Relations, whose picture appeared in our last 
issue, is listed in ““Who’s Who” as a missionary secre- 
tary. He is a Congregational clergyman holding the 
degree of Ph. D. from Yale College. He was a pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature and history and dean of the 
Yale Divinity School for many years. For six years 
he was president of Washburn College of Topeka, 
Kansas. He is a member of a large number of learned 
societies and the author of “The Teacher’s Life of 
Christ,” “Studies in the Life of Paul,’”’ and, with Prof. 
C. F. Kent, of “The Messages of the Earlier Prophets” 
and “The Historical Series for Bible Students,” be- 
sides a large number of other works. His home is at 
400 West 118th Street, New York, and his office at 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. He is a man of 
remarkable executive ability and has been very suc- 
cessful both in the field of scholarship and the field 
administration. 

The Rey. Charles E. Burton, D. D., secretary 
of the commission, is also secretary of the National 
Council and secretary ex-officio of the Commission on 
Missions. He is a Congregational clergyman, born in 


William K. Cooper R. O. Eisele 


Iowa, and graduated from Carlton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. Chicago Theological Seminary gave 
him the degree of D. D. He served churches in Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, Columbus and Cleveland. He 
began service at Congregational Headquarters in 1914, 
and since has served various national organizations. 
At one time he was assistant pastor with Washington 
Gladden at the First Church in Columbus. His home 
is at Forest Hills and his office at 287 4th Avenue, 
New York. 

The Rey. L. O. Baird, D. D., whose home is now 
at 5026 16th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Washington, is 
Congregational Missionary Superintendent of Wash- — 
ington, Idaho and Alaska. He was educated at Yale © 
College, at the Chicago Law School and Yale Divinity 
School. He served the Congregational church at 
Pullman, Wash., Ottawa, IIl., the St. Mary’s Avenue 
Church in Omaha, Neb., and has been Western Secre-. 
tary of the American Missionary Association. 

The Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin is minister of Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D. D., is Associate — 
Moderator of the National Council of Congregational — 
Churches. He was born at Bangkok, Siam. He re- 
ceived his training at Oberlin and other institutions. 
He was acting president of Yankton College for three 
years, and then became pastor of the First Congrega- — 
tional Church of Grand Rapids. He was made presi- 
dent of Grinnell College, but went back to the pas- — 
torate after a few years’ successful service, taking the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He is a trustee of Oberlin College and widely sought for 
as a speaker for special occasions throughout the Con- 
gregational and other churches. 

The Rev. Charles F. Carter, D. D., of Hartford, 
was made chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches when 
that committee was created in 19138, and was kept in 
that position for twelve years continuously until the 
by-laws made him no longer eligible for re-election. 
Some of his friends are pushing him for the position 
of Moderator for the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches at the Omaha meeting. It is not 
known whether he would accept. For twelve years he 
has been minister of Immanuel Congregational — 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

William K. Cooper is General Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Washington, 
having held that position since 1908. He is a Phila- 


tl 


SilasEvans  - Roy B. Guild 
| delphia man by birth, and was educated in the public 
| schools of Philadelphia and the International Y. M. 
| C. A. College. He took up Association work and 
' served at Norristown, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mass., before going to Washington. He 
_ has rendered distinguished service as an arbitrator in 
| labor disputes in the District of Columbia. He is a 
_ trustee of the International Y. M.C. A. College, of 
the American University and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, of the National Y. M. 
_C.A,, Boy Scouts and other organizations. His office 
| is at 1736 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Rev. R. O. Eisele of Pittsburgh, Pa., is Mod- 
| erator of the Evangelical Protestant Conference of 
| Congregational Churches. These churches, formerly 
constituting the Evangelical Protestant Church of 
North America, united with the Congregational Na- 
tional Council recently. His church is one of the 


| largest and most prosperous in Pittsburgh. 


President Silas Evans of Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis., is a Pennsylvania man by birth, and was gradu- 


ated from Ripon College in 1898. He received the 


degree of Master of Arts at Princeton and was gradu- 
ated from the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1901. 
A number of colleges have given him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity and of Doctor of Laws. 
He was ordained as a member of the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1901 and became professor of philosophy 
of Hastings College and associate pastor of a church in 
Hastings, Neb., at the same time. From there he 
went to Park College, Missouri, as professor of philos- 
ophy and pastor. From 1903 to 1909 he was pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which chair he was called 
to the presidency of Ripon. In 1917 he went to Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, as president and stayed 
four years, returning to Ripon in 1921. He is the 
author of “Currency of the Invisible.” 

The Rev. Roy B. Guild, D. D., of New Bedford, 
Mass., is an Illinois man by birth and a graduate of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has served Congregational 
churches in Woodstock, Ill., and Chicago. In 1906 he 
became secretary of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society, in 1908 New England secretary of the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, and in 1911 ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. He then went back to the pastorate, 
taking the Central Church in Topeka, Kansas, from 
which place he went to the church in New Bedford, 
Mass. He has served as chairman of the Kansas State 
Commission on Public Health, and as executive secre- 
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Robert E. Lewis 
a3 


Eliza H. Kendrick 


tary of the Commission on Councils of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America: He is 
an editor of a Manual of Interchurch Work. He re- 
ceived the decoration of Chevalier of the Order of the 
Crown (Belgium) in 1919 for distinguished war work. 
He is the author of “Practising Christian Unity,” and 
“Community Programs for Co-operating Churches.” 

The Rev. Horace F. Holton, D. D., is minister 
of Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, Mass., 
and in his neighborly relations with other churches 
has given many a practical demonstration of Christian 
fellowship. 

Professor Eliza H. Kendrick has been for many 
years professor of Biblical history at Wellesley College. 

Robert Ellsworth Lewis is General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Cleveland, Ohio. He is a Vermont 
man and a graduate of the University of Vermont, re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters in 
1912. He began his Y. M.C. A. work in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt, and from there went to Boston, Mass., as 
assistant secretary. From 1898 to 1907 he was secre- 
tary of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Shanghai, China. Upon his.return to this country 
he became state secretary of Ohio and in 1909, began 
his distinguished work at Cleveland. In that state 
he has been active in civic matters, having served as 
chairman of the General Commission on Vocational 
Guidance and as a member of the Cleveland Dance 
Hall Commission and other important bodies. He has 
been active in the arbitration of labor disputes, and 
served as a member of arbitratio: boards. He is the 
author of “Educational Conquest of the Far East,” 
“Government Education in Japan,” and joint author 
of “The Crisis in China.” His office address is 2200 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. J. Lyman, whose portrait is not available 
on account of her absence in Hawaii, is the widow of 
the Rev. A. J. Lyman, for many years an eminent 
Congregational minister, and well-known herself for 
active work both in the local parish and in general 
denominational matters. 
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Warren J. Moulton J. W. Rahill 


Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell is an Ohio man, re- 
ceiving his training at Marietta College, at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, the Universities of 
Berlin and Giessen. He entered the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1886 and served the Memorial Church at 
St. Augustine, Fla. He traveled extensively and was 
made professor of Greco-Roman and Eastern church 
history at the Hartford Theological Seminary in 1892, 
which position he still holds. Besides his membership 
in a number of learned societies he has served as presi- 
‘dent of the Hartford Council of Churches and presi- 
dent of the Park Board of Hartford. He is the author 
of “Life and Character of Christ According to St. 
Paul,” “‘Creeds and Canons,” and a contributor to 
the “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” and the 
“Standard Dictionary of the Bible.’’ His address is 
57 Gillette St., Hartford, Conn. 

The Rev. J. E. Moorland is secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President Warren J. Moulton of the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary was born in New Hampshire and 
educated at Boston University and Amherst College, 
taking his degree at the latter place and a degree in 
Divinity at Yale. He studied at the University of 
Gottingen, earning his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ambherst gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity and the University of Maine gave_him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. After teaching a year at 
Yale he entered the Congregational ministry. His 
main pastorate was at Athol, Mass. He began work 
at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1905 as asso- 
ciate professor of New Testament language and litera- 
ture, becoming full professor in a short time, and 
president in 1921. He is a director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the Palestine Oriental Society and other learned 
societies. He was a contributor to “Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” ‘‘Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels,” “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” 


Morris H. Turk Mrs. M. R. Wilson 


Wilfrid A. Rowell 


Geo. Le Grand Smith 


Mrs, Clara E. Thrall 


and the “Yale Bicentennial Biblical and Semitic 
Studies.”’ 

The Rev. John W. Rahill, D. D., is Congrega- 
tional minister at Western Springs, Ill., having gone 
there recently from the pastorate of Central Church, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The Rev. Wilfrid A. Rowell, D. D., is Congre- 
gational minister in Hinsdale, III. 

The Rev. George LeGrand Smith, D. D., is secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Clara E. Thrall is the wife of the Rev. W. 
Herbert Thrall of Canton, S. D. 

The Rev. Morris H. Turk, D. D., is minister of 
Williston Congregational Church, Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. M. R. Wilson of Appleton, Wis., is the wife 
of the Rev. John W. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Eastern and Winnebago Associations of Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

* * * 


SO FAR, SO NEAR 


Thou so far we grope to grasp Thee, 
Thou so near we can not clasp Thee, 
Thou so wise our prayers. grow heedless, 
Thou so loving they are needless! 


In each human soul Thou shinest; 
Human best is Thy divinest, 

In each deed of love Thou warmest, 
Evil into good transformest. 


Soul of all, and moving center 

Of each moment’s life we enter. 
Breath of breathing, light of gladness, 
Infinite antidote of sadness. 


All-preserving ether flowing 

Through the worlds, yet past our knowing; 
Never past our trust and loving, 

Nor from Thine our life removing; 


Still creating, still inspiring, 
Never of Thy creatures tiring; 
Artist of Thy solar spaces, 
And Thy humble human faces. 


Mighty gloom and splendors voicing, 
In Thy plastie work rejoicing; 
Through benignant law connecting 
Best with best, and all perfecting, 


Thovgh all human races claim Thee, 
Thought and language fail to name Thee, 
Mortal lips be dumb before Thee, 
Silence only can adore Thee! 
Christopher Pearse Cranch. 


follows: 
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“The Pursuit of Happiness” 


John Leonard Cole* 


all men are entitled to this privilege, and the 
vast majority of them are engaged in the 
3 hot pursuit. Spite of all that Thomas 
Carlyle, Professor Jacks, Emerson and Jonathan 
Edwards have done to prove that happiness is entirely 
an unworthy aim for a man’s endeavor, happiness is 
the rainbow end for which men never cease travel- 
ing. Pascal was perfectly correct: ‘All men seek 
happiness, even those who hang themselves.” 

Skilful national advertisers know the vulnerable 
spots in the mental operations of the American public, 
and there is to-day a firm of candy makers that an- 
nounces, concerning their confection, ‘Happiness in 
every box.” That slogan may be, as Mr. Ernest Boyd 
in a recent number of the new Harpers essays to 
prove, ‘‘the great American illusion,” but it is quite 
significant that the appeal is made, at tremendous ex- 
pense, to that particular cherished illusion of the 
public mind; they know well enough that no one to-day 
lets a matter of a dollar and a half stand between him 
and the acquisition of happiness. It is noteworthy 
also that a familiar brand of tobacco is guaranteed to 
produce “joy, coming and going.” Whether it has 
entirely philosophical and religious sanction or not, 
the idea of getting happiness somehow “gets us’’—at 
least ninety-nine out of a hundred of us. 

Along with this well-nigh universal and ineradi- 
cable determination to secure joy “‘coming and going” 
it seems to be just about as evident that men are not 
obtaining it. Whatever the Constitution may guar- 
antee about their right to chase after it, and however 
many marvelous inventions and devices are provided 
in modern life to produce fresh thrills, however reck- 
less men may be in violating old and sacred traditions 
to secure pleasurable thrills, the fact seems to be that 
most of them are missing happiness. Look carefully 
into the next dozen faces you see on sidewalk, in trol- 
ley, store, or even in church, and see what proportion 
of them express radiant happiness. Unless you 
encounter an unusual procession of folks, you will see 
faces that tell of artificial hilarity, stolid indifference, 
carking anxiety, pious resignation, effervescent mirth, 
but not more than one in the next hundred will tell 
the plain story of a deep-felt, satisfying, abounding 
joy. This generation goes on its way singing lustily, 
“I want to be happy,” but only onee in a great while 
does the refrain sound a positive, experimental note of 
certainty, ‘I am happy.” 

Why is it that so many “out for a good time” 
seem to miss it? There are at least three wrong roads 
that people are following up, roads that turn out to be, 
so far as real joy is concerned, “‘blind alleys.” 

One of them is what we might call ““possesszon- 


*Rev. John Leonard Cole, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Bennington, Vt., comments on his article as 
“Not a new theme, true! I have been in pursuit in 

various ways, one a year of invalidism following a broken back 

(told in my ‘Wheel Chair Philosophy,’ published by Abingdon 

Company.)” Subscribers to the Christian Leader will welcome 
Mr. Cole as a contributor when they read his article. 


. haven’t now—happiness will be ours. 


of-things’”’ road. ‘The idea of those who turn in hither 
seems to be: If we can get something more than we 
have—a hundred dollars raise in income, a new model 
car, a more commodious house, a something that we 
It is usually 
a matter of “keeping up with Lizzie,” and keeping up 
means getting something she has or a little better— 
something purchasable with money. 

Now there are two reasons why this is a blind 
alley. So far as reaching happiness along this road is 
concerned, it is a futile and endless route. When 
we’re caught up, then Lizzie catches up; and we have 
to get something more or better. So the endless ma- 
terialistie seesaw goes on, acquiring things till bank- 
ruptey or heartbreak, or both, come. 

Second, this road leads nowhere because man, 
being in essence spirit, can not be satisfied with things, 
either more or less. All of the best Socony oil in the 
world poured into my heater will not warm the house 
—though it might blow it up—because it is not an oil- 
burning heater. And all the beefsteak in towa piled 
in baby’s crib will not prevent her starving. She is 
not a beef-eating animal. The idea is, organism; (or 
even machines) can be satisfied only with those things 
that they are adapted to. A wise Creator of mankind 
has so made us that our inmost selves, our souls, are 


‘not thing-consuming. They are spiritual, and only 


spiritual emotions and truth can sustain and satisfy us 
permanently. So he was right who said in Galilee long 
ago, “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” And R. L. Stevenson 
was right, too, when he said many years afterward, 
“To be truly happy is a question of how we begin and 
not of how we end; of what we want, not of what we 
have.” For a very recent and scientific proof of this 
very old and familiar truth one can refer to a recent 
Macmillan publication by William Robson, “The Re- 
lation of Wealth to Welfare,” in which by careful and 
widespread compilation of facts in many departments 
of life, the author proves completely that the old 
adage is not so, “‘the richer you are the happier you 
will be.” 

Another cul de sac which leads many seekers for 
happiness astray, is “vigorous health avenue.” If they 
could only get a smoothly functioning body sans head- 
ache, sans toothache, sans rheumatism and indiges- 
tion, then perfect bliss would have arrived. Now it is 
quite natural that a man with chronic dyspepsia or 
recurrent rheumatism should be convinced that happi- 
ness (if not heaven) consisted in getting a pain-free 
body. That is why so many credulous people now 
bow down before the great god McFadden of the 
bulging muscles and long hair, and Alfred McCann of 
whole wheat bread fame, and worship at the shrine of 
various faiths and cures, isms and ologies, that prom- 
ise, for a@ consideration, perfect freedom from all ills 
of the flesh. Health does bring happiness nearer, and 
does remove a distinct handicap to its attainment. 
But this also remains true: that we may breathe dia- 
phragmatically, perform the daily dozen before open 
windows every morning, walk from the hips, and say 
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religiously a rosary of ‘‘day by day in every way,” and 
still be utter strangers to the finer and higher emotions 
that make a man’s true happiness. It may be the 
happiness of a purring, well-fed kitten on the rug; 
but a smooth running animal organism does not insure 
the happiness of a living spirit known as a man. No 
amount of money spent in repeating it, even in many 
colored inks, can make thoughtful people believe that 
there is “happiness in every box’’—-be it candy box, 
pill box or rouge box. The only box that can certainly 
enclose and produce happiness is the brain box, when 
it holds a mind which is clear and unbiased and rever- 
ent. 

One hardly needs to refer to illustrious examples 
of pain-racked bodies which held blithe and joyful 
spirits: Paul and Silas singing hymns with bleeding 
backs in a Philippian jail; George Mathewson smitten 
with blindness and deserted by his fiancee singing ‘‘O 
joy that seekest me through pain;’’ Jesus Christ in 
mortal pain bestowing the joy of paradise on a penitent 
thief; Charles Lamb, R. L. Stevenson, Fanny Crosby, 
saints ancient and modern, suffering but singing, prove 
over and again that physical pain or bodily handi- 
cap can not destroy happiness—that the real heroes 
shout with Robert Browning, ‘““Be my joy three parts 
pain.” 

One other misleading way which is to-day a 
broad one, trod by many, is the road we might call 
“‘unhindered-self-expression.”’ It is the way followed 
by those who feel sure that if they could only be rid of 
uncongenial environment, unsympathetic companions, 
if every hindering condition and person might be 
removed so that they could adequately express them- 
selves, they would come to true happiness. Concern- 
ing this increasing group of persons, Dr. Daniel J. 
McCarthy, a specialist in mental and emotional states 
and professor of medical jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has this to say: ‘The cry 
to-day is ‘Express yourself! Live your own life!’ A 
woman finds it necessary to leave her husband in order 
to fulfil her destiny as a poet. A man finds it necessary 
to leave his wife who has been his helpmeet and marry 
a younger, fairer woman. Why? So that he can ex- 
press himself more perfeectly in art or steel. The 
truth is there has been no one on earth for the last 
thirty-five hundred years who hasn’t been able to ex- 
press himself when he had anything to say. Plato and 
Aristotle had their pieces for the world. Raphael and 
Michael Angelo expressed themselves. Abraham 
Lincoln came through.” Dr. McCarthy goes on to 
refer to Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth 
Browning, Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Mme. Curie. ‘These things were accom- 
plished not by self-expression but by self-sacrifice.” 

Those who are determined that everything and 
everybody disagreeable must be removed from the 
horizon before they can express themselves and be 
happy, should take lessons of the seer of Concord, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


“Tt is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rain: ow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


“°Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway, something sings.” 


There may be other blind alleys. These are three 
which fool many: possession-of-things street, robust- 
health road, easy-self-expression avenue. Enough of 
wrong paths. This is the right one, the road, safe and 
sure, which might be called “the path-of-the-shared- 
life.’ Annie Shannon Munroe furnishes the ex- 
pression, in a recent magazine article; but I know of 
no two words which can better and more succintly 
characterize the way to happiness than the ‘“‘shared 
life.” By “shared” I mean a life which is shared with 
God, in a deep personal confidence that He is good and 
wise; and shared with men in a loving response to 
their need. The trouble with these other ways to joy 
was, they were all egocentric. This road, which is 
more sure to arrive, faces up and out. Concerning the 
“shared with God”’ part, Augustine expressed it for 
all subsequent ages in his prayer, ‘“Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find 
repose in Thee.” Jesus expressed it in his “Be not 
anxious—your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.” Dr. J. B. Pratt of Williams 
College put it in more modern and psychological! terms 
in his recent address at Princeton, when, speaking 
upon the difference between religious experience and 
non-religious experience, he said there is a difference 
“which takes the form of a peculiar joy.” 

Concerning the “shared with men in service” 
part, let me revert to that popular song a line of which 
was quoted at the beginning; it ends thus: 


“T want to be happy, 
But I won’t ke happy 
Till I make you happy too.” 


Now whether it comes from Nanette or Epicte- 
tus, Confucius or Christ, this is the eternal and un- 
alterable fact: The only really happy life is the one 
shared with others, making others happy too. The 
Galilean teacher put it, ““He that loseth his life shall 
find it,” and his is the happiness which can not be 
taken away. 

If you ask whether this road was ever traveled 
clear through, and this “shared life’”’ was ever actually 
lived, I can point to just one figure. For some reason 
he has been called “the man of sorrows.” But the 
glad tidings which he brought and all of the cheering 
things that he did in his native land, entitle him to 
another name, “‘the man of joys.”’ He did, without 
ever getting possession of /enough things so that he 
could even claim a place to lay his head, in the midst of 
physical pain such as only the most sensitive souls 
feel, amid an environment as cramped and hostile as 
could be imagined, he did perfectly live the life of com- 
plete personal trust in God and loving service to men. 
He has a right to say then, ‘These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might remain in you and 
that your joy might be made full.” 

To all the disappointed seekers for the path to 
happiness there comes, above the voice of philosophers 
and poets and singers, the word of him who tasted 
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true happiness and transmits it: “I am the way.” 
Men who have followed him closely have found that 
he leads, not always to the acquisition of many things, 
not always to perfect pain-free health, or harmonious 
environment, but always to deeper peace and a fuller 
joy. One of his earliest followers, our most ancient 
hymn writer, preserved his delight in finding Jesus’ 


way the path to happiness in his verses which are just 
as true in twentieth century English as when Bernard! 
of Clairvaux wrote them in second century Latin: 


“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts! 
Thou font of life, thou light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to thee again.” 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


IX. 


In the Valley of the Muddy ° 


Johannes 


T A— P— M— we live in the valley of 
the Muddy River. In a previous article we 
i have expressed our regret that this beautiful 
little stream has had to carry such a name 
all through its history. By “history” I mean of course 
not geologic history and not Indian history, but the 
history of the white man’s contact with the stream. 
Muddy River rises in Jamaica Pond and Ward’s Pond, 
and flows two miles between Roxbury and Brookline 
and another mile through the Back Bay section of 
Boston to its junction with the Charles River near 
Harvard Bridge. It is the main natural feature of the 
Fenway, on the edge of which we live.. 

We need spend no time in learned discussion of 
the origin of the name of this river. Suffice it to say 
that the first settlement on its waters back in 1635 in 
what is now Brookline was named Muddy River also, 
and that Brookline bore this name for the first seventy 
years of its existence. 

The Muddy River settlement was a part of the 
settlement of Boston. Seventeenth century Bos- 
tonians soon discovered fertile meadows stretching up 
from the salt marshes of this stream and secured 
grants of land from the town authorities. 

Wood in his ‘““New England Prospect,’’ published 
in 1675, wrote this: “The inhabitants of Boston for 
their enlargement have taken to themselves farm 
houses in a place called Muddy River, two miles from 
their town, where there is good ground, large timber, 
and store of marsh land and meadow. -In this place 
they keep their swine and other cattle in summer whilst 
corn is on the ground in Boston, and bring them to 
town in the winter.” 

Since we went to live on the banks of the Muddy, 
my life has been greatly enriched by running across 
a description of this river valley in three periods of 
its history, by Charles Eliot, son of President Eliot, 
who rendered such a distinguished service as a land- 
scape architect, and whose early death was such an 
irreparable loss. Said Mr. Eliot: 

“Only a few years ago the tide from the sea ebbed 

and flowed in a narrow channel which wound through 

broad and narrow salt marshes from the Back Bay to 

Brookline. At low water each day the muddy bed 

of this tidal creek was exposed to the air and to view, 

while at extreme high water the marshes were flooded 

so that the salt tide lapped the bases of the bluffs on 


either hand. 

“Before the Brookline branch of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad was built along the foot of the western 
bluff, the sinuous creek, the sunny marshes, and the 
framing woods composed a pretty picture of a type 
characteristic of the Massachusetts sea coast. But 


with the incoming of the railroad and the accompany- 
ing great increase in the adjacent population an omi- 
nous change took place. The bluffs became the back 
yards of suburban houses, the edges of the marshes 
were made dumping places for rubbish, the marshes 
themselves began to be occupied by shabby buildings 
which rented cheaply because they were set too low. 
The situation indeed seemed hopeless. The valley of 
the Muddy River was obviously destined to become one 
of those all too numerous plague spots of the neigh- 
borhood of Boston which are not only ugly and dan- 
gerous in themselves but also extremely damaging to 
all surrounding life and property. 

“The city of Boston and the town of Brookline 
have thwarted destiny through the co-operative action 
of their park commissioners. The private owners of 
the backyards, bluffs, and marshes have been bought 
out. The Riverway has been built, affording not only 
an agreeable pleasure drive, but also a desirable front- 
age for private and apartment houses. By means of a 
dam the tide has been completely shut out, prevented 
from alternately drowning and exposing the low lands. 
By means of a gate at Brookline Avenue, the fresh 
water which now fills the channel is kept permanently 
at about the level of the high water in Boston, Bay. 
By means of suitable pathways and bridges the com- 
pletely changed but pleasing scenery of the trans- 
formed valley has been made accessible and enjoyable.” 


In the early eighties this development began to be 
pushed and by 1895 the parkway in Brookline was 
substantially completed. 

After reading aloud Eliot’s graphic description 
one night recently, we looked out on the Fenway from 
“Our Eighth Floor Front.’ Behind the screen of 
curving parkway, wooded banks, dark water, and 
twinkling lights—representative of the twentieth cen- 
tury development—we could see the other things 
which Mr. Eliot described. First, the horrible combi- 
nation of swamp and dump which the advancing city 
was making. Back of that, the meadows, “long 
woods,”’ and salt marshes, the farms and gardens, the 
country places of the Boston people. Still farther 
back, the primeval wilderness and the red men. 

Other writers have taken us farther back, to the 
age when the great glaciers slowly receding piled up 
the drift over which we walk daily, and left behind the 
hollows where the ice melted last which now are known 
as Jamaica Pond or Ward’s Pond. And geologists 
tell us also of remote ages when the sea covered this 
land, and the sea bottom rose up and drove the waters 
back, and something said “‘There shall be no more sea’”’ 
in this place, and seething lava poured out as Titans 
shook the old sea bed and crumpled it up and made 
hills and valleys of it. 
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A— P— M— is situated at Longwood Avenue, 
and our windows command a view of the single- 
arch stone bridge which carries Longwood Avenue 
over the Fenway to Roxbury. One of the old histories 
tells us that sailing vessels used to come up the 
Muddy River to the site of Longwood Avenue bridge, 
to the “oyster beds,’ and later to the brick and 
lumber yards, but that all this traffic was destroyed 
in 1821 when a mill dam was put across the Back Bay. 

Coming home from work I often walk up the 
Muddy River, first crossing it near its junction with 
the Charles. Here are the Back Bay Fens, and mil- 
lions of dollars additional are about to be spent to 


beautify them around the Fine Arts Museum and ~ 


where they pass Fenway Court. Strangers often seem 
puzzled by the word “fen.” It simply means low 
marshy land, and is a word common to all the Teutonic 
languages. Curiously enough, around Boston on the 
east coast of England are fens running seventy miles 
one way and forty the other which the English have 
been reclaiming for generations. The fens of our 
Boston were greatly changed by the work connected 
with the filling in of the Back Bay. 

The Muddy River passing through barren flat 
land is the essential factor now. With these flats 
treated by landscape architects, trees and shrubs set 
out and the great curves of the river utilized as reflect- 
ing basins for the new public buildings, the plans of 
the original designers of the Fenway park will be fully 
realized. 

One phase of this great change in the valley of the 
Muddy River never struck me until at Christmas time 
some one brought me “Sanctuary Sanctuary,” by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, professor of English in Boston 
University. “One of the losing fights,” said he, “that 
nature is ever waging with its sores which we call cities 
is going forward in the Fens of Boston along the small 
margins of Muddy River in what was once the salt 
~marsh of the Back Bay. Here the plants of the sea- 

-shore, long since cut off from their salty tides, are 
making a last feeble stand against the combined armies 
of the upland, the fresh water and the escaped garden 
forms. . . . Only the trained botanist knows the full 
-extent of this investing siege and sees the silent battle 
receding into the fatal shallows of the little river. But 
here is one plant of the shore that holds out stoutly 
against all comers, though only in two or three small 
clumps. That is what we used to call green-head 
grass, Phragmites communis, a tall plumed knight of a 
grass, from ten to twelve feet high, well known among 
the marshes southward. Here, with back against a 
-wall, a meager remnant gallantly, gloriously harnessed, 
still waves magnificently defiant.’’ 

Nearly every day, going to and coming from the 
office, I had passed these great clumps of grass ten and 
twelve feet high, and had admired them, but the 
naturalist made me see them with new eyes. They 
were souvenirs of history—trelics of a past generation. 
Attached to them there was not only the interest of 
great beauty but something pathetic and a bit heroic. 

To Jamaica Pond is only a half-hour walk from 
our apartment. The path leads over several beautiful 
stone bridges and one island, past Brookline Village, 
where both Jamaica and Brookline seem to crowd in 
upon the Fenway, only to recede as one reaches 


Leverett Pond, the widest part of Muddy River. At 
the lower end of this pond one of the main tributaries 
of the Muddy which comes down through Brookline 
underground keeps the water from freezing over, and 
ducks congregate there in large numbers. In February 
five little boys, returning to Brookline from Roxbury, 
were attracted by the ducks and went too close to the 
open water and three of them broke through. The 
other boys and bystanders rescued two, and as the 
third sank a horseman spurred his mount out on the 
ice until with a great crash both horse and rider went 
down. The rider dived until he brought up the ten- 
year-old boy, but he could not be resuscitated. Even 
shallow places are dangerous for little boys who can 
not swim. Hardly a month passes that there is not a 
drowning or a rescue or some kind of near accident on 
the Muddy. 

Passing Leverett Pond, the stream turns into a 
little brook and the ground rises rapidly to the level 
of Ward’s Pond, from which by a long flight of stone 
steps one can climb to the level of beautiful Jamaica 
Pond just above. Here in summer there is boating 
and swimming. Here the woods have been preserved 
nearly all the way around. Here are some of the 
choicest drives and walks around Boston. 

Much more familiar, however, is the walk down 
the Muddy to Boston, or to “the city,”’ as Londoners 
would call it—the old business part of Boston. To me 
this seems the best part of the Fenway, at least as far 
as the gatehouse at Brookline Avenue. There are two 
or three of the most picturesque islands, three fine 
stone bridges, and the paths curve enough to give 
beautiful views under the bridges and delightful vistas 
along which one can look to studios, apartments, or 
churches bordering the park. 

If one is lucky one sees the pheasant just hopping 
out of sight in the underbrush. There are a few of the 
song birds also even in winter. And there are the 
ducks, so numerous, so beautiful, so interesting, that 
they will have to have a chapter by themselves. So 
“My Duck Friends’ will come next. 


eee eek 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


Like Autumn, kind and brief—- 

The frost that chills the branches, frees the leaf:— 
Like Winter’s stormy hours 

That spread their fleece of snow to save the flowers:— 
The lordliest of all things— 

Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings! 
Fearing no covert thrust, 

Let me walk onward, armed with valiant trust, 
Dreading no unseen knife, 

Across Death’s threshold step from life to life! 

O all ye frightened folk, 

Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 

Laid in one equal bed, 

When once your coverlet of grass is spread, 
What daybreak need you fear? 

The love will rule you there which guides you here! 
Where Life, the Sower, stands, 

Scattering the ages from his swinging hands, 
Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 

Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 
Scythe-bearer, when thy blade 

Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid! 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 


Jama Moody convert. I know little of theology. 
I care not how Jesus was born. I can not explain him. 
I try to follow him. When I started out, I wanted to 
find a place where I needed not to compete, but where 
I could give my life as a fisher of men. My great joy 
is that these old rough hands of mine, which have 
handled a ship’s wheel more than they have wielded a 
surgeon’s knife, have nevertheless, under God, been 
able to make blind men see and lame men walk. 

Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


Father Omnipotent, we marvel at the conversion 
of Paul. But the same voice from the clouds has 
spoken to the hearts of man in later years. It speaks 
always to those who listen. May the same quickening 
spiritual power that transformed the outcast Jerry 
McAuley into the saver of men and led Dr. Grenfell 
to forego a life of comfort and distinction to labor 
among the neglected poor of a cheerless Labrador, 
also touch us and save us from our selfishness and in- 
difference. So shall we find joy in service. Amen. 


Monday 


Thou dwellest not in temples made with hands; 
Each silent mountain that majestic stands 
With mighty shoulder underneath the sky, 

Is but a pillar in Thy temple! High 

From peak to peak the aerial arches spring 
And, mounting heavenward, of Thy glory sing. 


Nor dost Thou most delight to dwell in these, 

On purple mountain or on sapphire seas, 

Nor in the hush of mystic woodlands fair, 

Where breathes the spring upon the trembling air; 

Nor vaulted arch nor dome Thy glories span— 

Thy habitation is the heart of man! 

This ancient shrine is Thy most holy place, 

Where Thou dost meet Thy children face to face. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 


Thou, God, art everywhere. We are made glad 
by evidences of Thee in all things. Everything that 
Thou hast made is good and that goodness is a revela- 
tion of Thee. May we seek out the open spaces that 
most forcefully reveal Thy majesty to us, and there 
find peace, and rest, and Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday 


Good-night, sleep well, beloved, when the last 
Slow dusk has fallen, and your steps no more 
Make music on the empty upper floor, 

And day is fully past, 
We who so lightly let you go alone, 
Evening by evening, from our trustful sight, 
Into the mystery of sleep’s unknown— 

We need not fear to-night, 
Death is so gentle—dark will break to dawn, 
Love will be safe until the morning light. 

Sleep well, good-night! 

Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Dear God, this is the test of faith. Is ours strong 
enough and deep enough so we can say “good-night” 


without fear and without regret? If not, there is 
something wrong with it. Help us reconstruct it. 


For those whom Thou hast loved and sheltered in life 
will not find that love fail them in death—the stepping 
across into the pure life of the spirit. Let there be no 
grieving when we say “‘good-night.”’ Amen. 


Wednesday 


The Jew did not try to write histary or science, but 
to interpret the universe in terms of consciousness, 
morality and ethics. The heart of the universe is good, 
the forces of the universe are on the side of right and 
justice, and this one God is my God, your God and 
everybody’s God—the loving Father of the universe. 
If there is only one God and we are literally a conscious 
offspring and product of that one universal conscious- 
ness, then this corollary follows—we must all be 
brothers. To emphasize this idea concretely, the 
Jewish rabbis began the Bible with one common parent 
—Adam and Eve. Whether we were created spon- 
taneously or through a long process of evolution makes 
no difference. The point is that we are His sons, His 
offspring. We are all children of this great loving 
universal Father. Hence we are all brothers. 

Rabbi Jacob H. Kaplan. 


Dear Father of all, we thank Thee for the men of 
many faiths who are broad enough to know that 
goodness and truth pervade them all. May we follow 
their leadership and help to draw Thy children into 
closer fellowship, that we may all learn to say ‘Our 
Father.” Amen. 


Thursday 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
ingloriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple: who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? 

John Milton. 


Can we doubt Thy patience or Thy power, O God? 
Forever Thou art watching the struggle of Right with 
Wrong. Can we who know that Thou art good doubt 
the issue? So let us fear not though ignorance or 
malice assail the things we think are true. For “‘yet 
we trust that somehow good will be the final goal of ill.’ 
Amen. 


Friday 

In face of such facts, what need is there to be jealous 
over a dogma or a creed? If the church would be a 
Beautiful Church, it must relate its truth, as did the 
Master, to the direst needs of the human heart. The 
only authority that Christianity can have iss the 
authority of experience. The truth of God, that sends 
a man in joyful obedience to the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness as well as in private life, that makes him love God 
because he loves his neighbor; that helps a man, 
though perplexed about the providences of God, never 
to despair; that puts hope into the heart of a man who 
has wasted his life; that finds a power somewhere in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath that helps 
a man to do the thing he knows he ought to do, and 
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then calls that power God—this is the truth the church 
ought to be proclaiming instead of zealously guarding 
the intellectual pronouncements of far-off men who 
have long since gone to their reward. 

Rev. Frederick K. Stamm. 


Father of Lights, we are thinking people. About 
the great questions of life we can not but theorize. 
We should. But may we remember that the dogmas 
that may please our minds may not feed our hearts. 
Give us a simple but strong faith to live by. May it 
bind us so close to Thee that we may not think of the 
after life with dread nor dim the joy of the present by 
fear. Let ‘“Thyrod and Thy staff” comfort us. Amen. 


China Asks the West 


Edward H. 


>) HERE was never a time in China when the 
hearts of the people bounded with more hope 
than to-day.” 

33 It will be difficult for many Americans to 
ening how such a statement is possible from a 
land that is torn with internal strife and apparently 
following so readily the leadership of extremists. Yet 
we do well to note that the words quoted above are 
those of one of China’s most thoughtful Christian 
leaders. He continues: 

“For the first time in fifteen years glimmerings 
of a possible solution to our problems are visible on the 
horizon. The atmosphere strongly reminds us of the 
revolutionary days of 1911. Expectancy and hope 
are in the air, and a forward movement is now pos- 
sible.”’ 

What is it that so fills patriotic Chinese with 
hope, in spite of military preparations within their 
borders and in spite of difficult negotiations with the 
Western Powers? To answer this question it is neces- 
sary to carry our minds back at least thirty years. 
Just before the end of the century a few thoughtful 
souls had come to appreciate that the impact of the 
West, with all its burden of new ideas—educational, 
economic, religious—must necessarily affect China. 
Their efforts to influence the Emperor Kuang-hsii in 
1898 were frustrated by the Empress Dowager, and 
for a dozen years things remained static at least as 
seen on the surface. But underneath, the new spirit 
was gaining in strength, and by 1910 all over the land 
there was felt the urge of a desire that the people 
should share in the government. In that year several 
provinces were allowed to establish self-governing 
committees of citizens, whose liberty, however, was 
limited by fairly oppressive imperial regulations. 
Under the surface, numbers of secret societies were 
working, not merely for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty, but for the creation of a democracy. 

The strongest of these societies was known as the 


*Dr. Hume, president of the College of Yale in China, com- 
bines statesmanship with churchmanship, and is, in fact, one of 
the great Occidental figures who are helping in the remaking of 
that vast civilization. Last summer, Dr. Hume was the principal 
figure in the eventful Conference on China in the Institute of 
Politics, Williamstown, and he clarified and inspired the minds 
and hearts of all his hearers. 


Saturday 


Great thoughts belong, only and truly, to him 
whose mind can hold them. No matter who first puts 
them in words, if they come to a soul and fill it, they 
belong to it—whether they floated on the voice of 
others, or on the wings of silence and the night. 

Donald G. Mitchell. 


We say, O God, that Thou knowest our thoughts. 
That should make us glad if our thoughts are worthy. 
May high and noble thoughts so possess us that there 
may be no room for idle or vicious ones. So may our 
lives be made beautiful by the thoughts that shine 
through. Amen. 


for No More Favors 


Hume* 


Tong Meng Hui, or “Association Working Together 
under Oath.” The activities of this and similar groups 
finally brought about the revolution of October, 1911, 
and the outward label of monarchy was changed for 
one bearing the republican name. The struggle, how- 
ever, had just begun, for the people had not been en- 
listed and the movement was only a stirring among the 
intellectuals and a few of the more thoughtful in the 
merchant class. It continued in this way for eight 
years, gradually gathering momentum, with most of 
the planning being done secretly. Through these 
years the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen was steadily 
recognized, but had not yet become a potent force 
throughout the nation. A tremendous stimulus was 
given to the nationalistic movement when Japan’s 
“Twenty-one Demands’ were discovered in 1915, 
students and merchants over many parts of the coun- 
try uniting in an effective protest. Still further arous- 
ing of the nation-wide spirit occurred in May, 1919, 
when a nation-wide strike compelled China’s dele- 
gates to withdraw from the Versailles Conference and 
to refuse to accede to the proposed treaty. 

During the next six years, labor, which had hither- 
to been unrelated to the nationalistic movement and 
unable to express itself, became increasingly organized. 
To-day it is one of the most powerful groups in the 
land, and has to be reckoned with in every political 
situation. Its power was shown in the significant 
strike of seamen in Hongkong in 1923. The most ex- 
plosive evidence of the new organizing of China’s life 
came, however, after the May 80 incident in Shanghai 
in 1925. By this time there were enlisted the student 
organizations throughout the land, an increasing mass 
of laborers in many parts of the country, and a con- 
siderable fraction of the merchant class. 

The largest national group, however, had not 
yet been reached. The past two years have been con- 
spicuous for the universal campaign of education and 
agitation that has been carried on among the farmers. 
One has only to bear in mind that a vast majority of 
the people of China are farm hands, to appreciate how 
significant this development is already. 

During this period of enlisting laborers and farm- 
ers in the nationalistic cause, it is important to note 
that Russian influence has gradually become potent. 
We do well to remind ourselves that Russia’s share in 
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the present revolution consists, not in having origi- 
nated the nation-wide wave of patriotism and the in- 
creasing consciousness of nationality, but rather in 
contributing method and organization to the develop- 
ment of the People’s Party, together with instruction 
in the use of the technique of propaganda. In other 
words, while some of the Western Powers have con- 
tinued to press for their treaty rights and to insist that 
extraterritoriality must be given up by slow stages, 
and only when the courts and prisons and administra- 
tion of the law have become fully modernized and 
effective, Russia has been clever enough to give up 
many of these claims and by this apparent demonstra- 
tion of friendliness to convince the nationalists of 
China of her real desire to aid in the reconstruction 
movement. Is there any wonder, then, that Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen welcomed Russian advisers, both civil and 
military, to the Southern Government, and that 
Russia’s claim to treat China with equality and reci- 
procity has gained her many friends? 

We find, then, that the Kuomintang, or People’s 
Party, is the heir of the secret society movement that 
was so active in China in the years before 1911, and 
that it has to-day come to occupy a place of tremen- 
dous importance in the life of China, as the only 
political party with any semblance of a constructive 
national program. Its platform is based on the will of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and insists on three major issues: (1) 
The recognition of China as an equal among the na- 


tions, and the readjustment of all existing treaties; 


(2) the political unification of China with a truly 
democratic government controlled by the People’s 
Party; (3) the betterment of economic conditions for 
all industrial workers. 

The Kuomintang has not yet won its battle. For 
one thing, it is opposed by the reactionary militarists 
of the Mukden Party, typified by Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin; by the East China Party, led by Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang; and by the Chili Party, whose leader is 
the old strategist, Marshal Wu Pei-fu. In addition 
to this military opposition, there are dangers within 
the party, the most serious of which is the strife be- 
tween the two wings. Some years ago, for reasons of 
expediency, the communist element in China, which 
had slowly been gaining strength, cast in its lot with 
the Kuomintang, and it was agreed that the latter, or 
moderate element in the new combination, should out- 
line political programs, while the communist or ex- 
treme group should have charge of propaganda. Dur- 
ing these past weeks of strife and of perplexing nego- 
tiations with the Western Powers, it is to be noted that 
in every center where the high officials of the Kuomin- 
tang have been present, as at Hankow and Wuchang, 
the moderate element has prevailed. In centers such 
as Chang-sha, the capital of Hunan Province, where 
the power of the central group is less thoroughly felt, 
the extremists are in power. The district committee in 
Chang-sha consists of seven communists and only 
three moderates. A majority of the members are 
coolies, and other uneducated workmen. There are 
also some high school students in the group, and the 
chairman is a senior medical college student, notorious 
as a trouble-maker. 

It will be seen that unless this internal dissension 
can be eradicated, the conflict between the moderates 


and extremists gravely endangers the life of the na- 
tionalistic movement. Furthermore, the increasing 
control by workers and the levies imposed by them 
on capital seriously endanger the economic structure 
of the country. The laborer, instead of having his 
status bettered, may suffer in the end. So, too, the 
anti-religious and anti-Christian propaganda of the 
extremists is recognized as interfering with men’s con- 
sciences and is vigorously opposed by the moderates. 

In spite of all the dissension and confusion which I 
have described, every penetrating dbserver reports 
that there is in progress a real revolution that in- 
volves the people of every class in China. The political 
overthrow of 1911 was a superficial change, while the 
present movement is nation-wide and reaches deep 
down into the life of the people. 

Ata time like this, America and the other Western 
nations have got to realize that the new spirit is not 
afraid of the foreigner any longer. ‘‘What Turkey has 
done, China can do!” is a common watchword. The 
Western Powers will have to adjust themselves to the 
new processes of national evolution. While the 
people’s revolution is still fighting for its life, those who 
watch it working speak of it as a sort of religious faith 
and passion that possesses all its followers. The words 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen are venerated as if they were Scrip- 
ture, and he himself is almost worshiped. 

To all American citizens who love peace and who 
desire good will among the nations, the opportunity 
now presents itself to endorse the forward steps already 
taken by President Coolidge, by the Secretary of 
State, and by the House Committee in the Porter 
Resolution now being considered by Congress. But 
we have not gone far enough. The able Shanghai 
correspondent of the New York Times, Mr. Millard, 
well says in his message, cabled on January 31, that 
the utterance from the State Department “shows no 
advance over many previous utterances in Washington 
and gives no new outlook, and therefore does not at- 
tract the attention given to the Chamberlain utter- 
ances.” He adds that the American statement ‘‘shows 
puzzlement and hesitation and avoids specific matters, 
while Sir Austen Chamberlain goes straight to the 
most immediate issues.” 

We must go farther. The first great essential is 
for all Americans to recognize the fact of a surging tide 
of national consciousness that will not ask the West for 
favors any longer. The revolution is permeating 
every aspect of the nation’s life, from top to bottom. 
It may be retarded; it can not be reversed. It is ours 
to find the way of good will. A direct message to the 
Chinese people, communicated through Dr. Alfred Sze, 
the Chinese Minister in Washington, offering to set 
aside the old agreements and to meet with China’s 
accredited delegates, as soon as they are designated, 
for the drawing-up of new treaties—such a decision 
would be flashed out to China in an instant as evidence 
of our sincerity and our determination to act. It 
would tend to strengthen the hands of the moderates 
more than any other thing we could do. It would 
snatch the slogans against foreign aggression out of the 
mouths of the extremists. It would restore the rela- 
tions of the two great nations facing each other across 
the Pacific to a level of real friendship and genuine 
reciprocity. Can we work for less than this? 
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The New Church in Washington--I 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


= HE Universalist National Memorial Church in 
| Washington has been advanced another 
stage toward realization through the recent 

s' formal approval by the Committee on Build- 
ing and Site of the sketches prepared by Mr. Charles 
Collens, of the firm of Allen & Collens, of Boston, 
and the engaging of that firm as the official architects. 
The plans, which were the outcome of various con- 
ferences between the architect and members of the 
committee in the late fall and early winter, were ex- 
hibited by lantern slides to the General Convention 
Trustees and officials of the Washington parish at a 
session of the Trustees’ meeting in January. They 
met with instant favor, which subsequent study has 
served to increase, and the preparation of detailed 
drawings has now begun. 

As the reproduction in this issue of the Leader 
shows, the building is to be in the Romanesque style 
of architecture. This style was chosen after a careful 
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study of the location on the great central avenue of 
the official section of the Capital, the architectural 
traditions and atmosphere of Washington, and the 
future development of 16th Street as a closely built 
avenue of imposing monumental buildings. In such 
a setting, it was felt, the suggestions of solidity and 
mass of the Romanesque, with its sturdy columns and 
round arches, would ‘“‘carry”’ better in a building of 
moderate size than the soaring arches and delicate 
tracery of true Gothic. It is in the genius of Gothic 
to dominate its surroundings, and a church to do that 
in a city block must be.of unusual bulk and imposing 
height. Lacking these qualities, it may preserve the 
outward form but it will lack the creative spirit. 
Moreover, the architectural traditions of Wash- 
ington are Greco-Roman. As Dr. Charles Moore, the 
chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, said in the 
course of a conversation recently, ‘““The architecture 
of the Capital was set by George Washington and 
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Thomas Jefferson, and it is not Gothic.”” The public 
buildings of Washington are either after the manner 
of the Greek, with column and horizontal lintel, as in 
the Lincoln Memorial, or of the Roman, with the 
round arch sprung from supporting columns, as in the 
monumental Union Station, or the Congressional 
Library. 

It is in this latter form that the distinctive 
architecture of the Christian Church took its rise, of 
which the incomparably sublime Gothic of the Middle 
Ages was a later development. To be true to Wash- 
ington traditions, the choice for our National Church 
lay between the Georgian, or so-called ‘‘Colonial,’’ 
and the Romanesque. It would be foolish and un- 
gracious for one of New England birth and breeding 
to speak disparagingly of the Colonial style, that is 
among his finest historic traditions. But, after all, 
Washington is not simply New England or tidewater 
Virginia, and the architecture of a National Church 
that is a branch of the Church Universal may well 
speak a more universal language than that of Boston 
and Salem. 

It was considerations of this sort, practical and 
historical, that induced Mr. Collens to advocate the 
Romanesque style of church that appears in the 
picture before us. He, personally, is a lover of Gothic 
and a champion of its use whenever circumstances 
make possible the realization of its distinctive values. 
His artistic catholicity, however, appears in his advice 
that in a church in our location, set in the Washington 
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architectural environment, and for the amount of 
money we can expend, the late Romanesque would 
secure in the largest possible degree the dignity, 
beauty and monumental significance that we desire. 

The picture and description of the interior that 
will appear in next week’s Leader will emphasize all 
this more clearly. 

Let it be simply pointed out now that the entire 
structure, church and parish house, fronts on 16th 
Street, with the side of the church on the north side 
of S Street. A thirty-foot set-back from the broad 
sidewalk line, as required by the building laws for 
this central avenue, ensures a spacious setting. The 
church is slightly over one hundred feet long on § 
Street and has, with the parish house, a frontage of 
one hundred and eighteen feet on 16th Street. The 
strong, massive central tower, at once separating and 
uniting the church and parish house, is the dominating 
feature of the 16th Street frontage. It will express 
strength, serenity, and uplifted vision, and all these 
are in the faith of which it is messenger and symbol. 
It ought, of itself, to be a memorial of some stalwart 
champion and embodiment of our faith and genius, 
In the rear of the frontage of the parish house that is 
visible on the street will be space for future extension, 
the whole structure ultimately to surround a “‘garth,”’ 
or enclosed central court. The buildings will be of 
stone of suitable tone and texture to be chosen, with 
the architect’s approval, from some neighboring 


_ quarry. 


Trust’ 
Harvey J. Moore 


Scripture reading, Psalm 23, John 10 : 7-18. 


mA CH morning of this week we are considering 
one specific thing that is essential to happi- 
ness. We have spoken of understanding, 
2} sufficiency and appreciation. We come this 
morning to our fourth requirement; it is “Trust.” 
It is easy to put into a single sentence the central 
thought of our message for the morning: If we are 
to have any degree of happiness at all in this life we 
simply must make up our minds that we will trust one 
another. 

Men who regularly conduct question forums tell 
us that virtually all of the questions asked are in- 
quiries about three things—money, health, and per- 
sonal relationships. This means that practically all 
the troubles we have are centered about these three 
things. And by far the greater number of questions, 
they say, are concerned with personal relationships. 
Thus it is true, as we are all aware if we stop to think 
about it, that much of the unhappiness in the world 
is due to disturbed relations between persons. 

We ail know how it is in our own lives. About 
the only times when we are ever really unhappy are 
the times when something has gone wrong between us 
and some other person, it may be husband or wife, 
child or parent, friend or neighbor, or it may be some 
one with whom we have had business dealings. These 


*Fifth of the Morning Watch radio talks in the week be- 
ginning Jan. 3. 


breaches of love and friendship and good feeling ruffle 
our minds and stir our emotions; they paralyze our 
faculties and disorganize our activities. If we could 
get at the source of these personal misunderstandings. 
and remove them we would get rid of much of the 
unhappiness in our lives. We can stand sickness or 
poverty, or any other misfortune, if our friends stay 
by us and keep the ties that bind us to them un- 
strained. 

Now a great many of our troubles in our relations: 
with other people are due to distrust. Hither we do. 
not trust them or they distrust us. And we ought to. 
know that we can not be happy if we do not trust 
other people. In a home where husband and wife do. 
not trust each other, or where either distrusts the 
other, happiness is simply out of the question. Always. 
and everywhere an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion 
is the deadly enemy of happiness. 

You may say that you have trusted other persons 
and that your trust has been abused. ‘‘My trust,” 
you may say, “has brought me not happiness, but 
misery.” It is true that if you trust people you will 
perhaps meet with a few disappointments in a life- 
time, but think of the hundreds of people upon whose 
integrity and loyalty you can rely absolutely, and 
then consider whether the balance is not greatly in 
your favor. And remember that while an occasional 
betrayal of your trust may make you unhappy for a 
season, habitual distrust will make you miserable all 
the time. 


mma 
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The great majority of the people are worthy of 
our trust. If it were not so, civilization and organized 
society would be an impossibility. By far the greater 
number of us are for law and order, for decency and 
right. It is this that makes it possible for us to have 
governments and schools, homes and churches, hos- 
pitals and libraries. It is because men trust one an- 


other that we feel secure in our property and our 
business. 

Let us resolve that we will trust one another at 
least until we have good and sufficient reason for doing 
otherwise. By so doing we shall be far more happy 
ourselves, and we shall add to the general store of 
happiness in the world. 


The Work of Frank Buchman 


An Interview with W. Cleveland Hicks 
Granville Hicks 


> HETHER one likes it or not, the fact re- 
&| mains that Frank Buchman has influenced 
college students of the East rather more 

Shh than any other religious worker of this 
TES ae And it is also true that no other religious 
worker has been so much disliked or so frequently 
reviled. To pass judgment on Buchman’s work is not 
my jobas an interviewer, but to provide an opportunity 
for a follower of Buchman to tell what the fuss is all 
about—that is very much my job. 

Instead of choosing one of Buchman’s intimate 
associates, Sam Shoemaker, for example, or Ray 
Purdy, or Sherry Day, I selected a man who has been 
greatly influenced by Buchman but who is not closely 
associated with him—Cleve Hicks, who was graduated 
from the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge 
in 1925, who was a prominent figure in the Fitchburg 
and Waterbury student missions, and who is now 
working with the Episcopal students in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Though bearing the same surname, Cleve 
and I are not related, but I have known him for several 
years. He has talked with me of Mr. Buchman on 
several occasions, and I knew he would talk just as 
frankly and dispassionately for publication as he had 
for my personal edification. 

After I had had lunch with Cleve and Frederick 
Lawrence, Bishop Lawrence’s son and Cleve’s col- 
league in the work at Harvard, we settled down to the 
business of the interview. I sat in a comfortable 
chair, asked questions, and wrote diligently, while 
Cleve paced the room and formulated his answers. 

For my first question I naturally asked, ““What 
is Frank Buchman trying to do?” 

Cleve replied: “‘He is trying to get a group of 
people to take Christ seriously in their own lives. 
Perhaps the two outstanding facts about his personality 
and his attitude are: first, his belief in people, their 
possibilities, their needs, their opportunities as Chris- 
tians; and second, his overwhelming conviction that 
a first-hand experience of God is the only adequate 
solution of those needs. He kindles the imagination 
of a man so that he ean see his life in terms of what 
God meant it to be, and makes him realize the spiritual 
significance one man’s life can have when that man has 
given God full right of way. He does this by telling 
matchless stories of his experience with men and wo- 
men in the same walk of life as his friend, explaining 
what has happened when these people began truly to 
lead the Christian life. He shows a fellow what he 
might be if he broke with all the things that are keep- 
ing him from attaining his ideals. It’s queer, but 


almost everybody who knows him comes to say, sooner 
or later, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.’ That’s the effect 
he has. 

“Now lots of people think Mr. Buchman is con- 
cerned with special failings, even with very little 
faults—smoking, for example. or even, as was re- 
ported to me, eating too much candy. But what he 
is really interested in is attitudes, and if he bothers 
with petty failings it is because they symbolize major 
defects. I know of half a dozen cases where he has 
taken old grouches, men and women who were making 
their families miserable, and he has changed their 
attitudes so that their friends began to believe in 
spiritual miracles. I remember a girl who was jealous 
of her sister, and just as soon as a man became inter- 


ested in her sister she would do anything to take him ~ 


away from her. She talked with Frank, and after- 
wards she went to her sister, admitted her jealousy, 
and said she would try to overcome it. She has, and 
it is a different family as a result. That’s the sort of 
thing Frank Buchman does. 

“Once a man has come to see what his life might 
be, Buchman tries to show him how to continue in the 
new way. By a loving insistence he holds up the 
demand for prayer as a first-hand experience, and he 
not only talks about prayer but helps men to make it 
a deeper reality. He shows them how to be at ease and 
unhurried in prayer, how to cultivate the spiritual 
life by prayer and by Bible readings. In church we 
talk a lot about the Holy Spirit. Frank Buchman 
not only uses this term, he makes it a living reality 
for those who are his friends. He insists that in order 
to keep any religious experience fresh and vivid there 
must be constant emphasis on service, especially on 
being of the deepest spiritual significance to one’s 
companions—making them see what an ideal life 
could mean and how it might be won.” 

Here was Cleve, a dark, thick-set, jovial fellow, 
obviously not a fanatic, striding up and down the 
room and trying to tell me what Buchman is doing. 
I could not help feeling the significance of Buchman’s 
influence in his life, and I asked him how he had come 
to know the man. 

“T met Buchman once at a big conference in 
Hartford,” he answered, “‘but I did not really get to 
know him. In fact it was not Buchman but Sam 
Shoemaker that caused this message to become alive 
tome. I was at St. Paul’s School in 1922 at a confer- 
ence of about four hundred boys there to consider the 
ministry. The conference wasn’t getting very deep, 
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and then Sam Shoemaker threw a bomb. He chal- 
lenged the conference to meet the fellows where they 
lived. Many of the ministers there were antagonized, 
and I began to see that Shoemaker was either a rascal 
or the kind of man I wanted to be. I tried to see him, 
but there was no opportunity. Then I came to the 
theological school, and Fred Lawrence told me that 
Sam Shoemaker’s challenge was a great influence in 
his decision to enter the ministry. I made an oppor- 
tunity to talk with Shoemaker, and he told me what 
I have tried to tell you about Mr. Buchman’s ideals. I 
began to see that that was the kind of work I wanted 
to do. Since then I have talked with Frank himself, 
and I’ve been at various house-parties which he has 
conducted. I’ve grown more and more convinced 
that he is on the right track, but the real impetus, as 
far as I personally am concerned, came from Sam. 
Anybody, however, who wants to know what Shoe- 
maker owes to Buchman need only read the sketch, 
‘The Virginian,’ in Harold Begbie’s ‘More Twice-Born 
Men.’ ” 

“What has this contact with Buchman meant 
in your life?” I asked. 

“That’s hard to say. This group has shown me 
that before you can talk about a thing you must ex- 
perience it. A second thing it has taught me is that, 
whereas some kinds of truth you must approach with 
the Missouri attitude, you can touch religious truth 
only if you have faith. I believe that God can con- 
trol my life if I give him the chance, but His guidance 
comes chiefly in action. When we are living on the 
highest levels we know, we seem to be more spiritually 
alert to the needs of people and better able to satisfy 
those needs.” 

I had seen something of the student mission at 
Fitchburg and I had heard a good deal of the Water- 
bury venture last September. I asked Cleve about 
them. 

“They are closely related to Buchman’s influ- 
ence,” he answered. “I don’t mean that we were 
trying to do exactly what Buchman does, but the im- 
petus to hold these missions came out of the changes 
Buchman or his friends had made in the lives of those 
who organized them. We wanted to bring our aca- 
demic training face to face with real life, and we 
wanted to forge in action a working combination of the 
personal and the social gospel—which are in reality 
one. We wanted to face men with the need of a per- 
sonal experience of God and to urge them to express 
this relationship in all their lives. We saw that the 
world wasn’t coming to the church, so we tried to 
take the church to the world. We wanted to show the 
implications of the Gospel.”’ 

“Just what did you do?” 

“First, we sent a group to get the co-operation of 
the town and to prepare the way. Then we wrote to 
friends in schools and colleges and secured about five 
hundred names. By correspondence we got sixty-five 
men and women to give their time at Fitchburg, and 
over one hundred to serve at Waterbury. In both 
cases we began with a retreat. During the mission we 
had mass meetings with the best speakers we could 
get, and we spoke on the street corners, in the fac- 
tories, and in the churches. As for results, how can 
we estimate them? We have all kinds of evidence 
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that those who participated in the missions brought 
a new life to their schools and colleges when they re- 
turned to them. The churches and young people’s 
societies of Waterbury have been strengthened. We 
are in touch, on the basis of the misslon, with three or 
four hundred people. Such results seem significant.’ 

“Why is there so much opposition to Buchman?” 

“Most of it arises,’’ Cleve answered, “from sheer 
ignorance and acceptance of second-hand gossip. No- 
where have charges against him been supported with 
evidence. Many people object to group confession of 
sin, but there is far less of this than most people think. 
And in any case it rises naturally out of the atmos- 
phere of frankness and sincerity which Frank succeeds 
in cultivating; it is not the result of group hysteria, 
as many charge. I have not often heard sex discussed 
at house-parties, but when it is brought up it is 
handled in a natural, wholesome manner. I have 
never heard at a Buchman house-party such a dis- 
cussion of sex as one can hear in a college dormitory. 
And there is always this difference—at a house-party 
there is a background of religion. People agree in 
theory with Buchman but they refuse to accept his 
ideas in practise, principally—I think—because of 
lack of courage. The worst thing, however, is the 
misrepresentation. If Mr. Buchman’s aims were 
what the newspapers—and certain religious journals— 
make them out to be, I should have no use for them. 
But they aren’t, as his critics would find out if they 


- bothered to investigate instead of believing rumors. 


I tell you, anybody who has ever stood for a cause in 
which he believes and has suffered from slander and 
falsehood ought to be willing to sympathize with 
Buchman and to try to understand what he stands for. 
If more people were crusading for righteousness, they’d 
understand what we are up against.” And Cleve 
told me story after story of distortion and deliberate 
untruth in the accounts of Buchman’s work. 

Cleve told me much else about Buchman before 
I left, and Lawrence, who has known Buchman even 
more intimately than Cleve, told me more. As they 
talked, I thought of other young ministers I know, 
men who are weakly performing the mechanical parish 
jobs the while they fumble around for a message. 
Buchman’s friends have a message, they are dead in 
earnest, and they are palpably sincere. Cleve said to 
me as I was going, “I hope I haven’t given the im- 
pression that I think I have a corner on all the truth 
in the world, but I do believe in our message, not 
because it is or may be what Frank Buchman teaches 
but because I am convinced it is Christianity.” A 
deep purpose is no guarantee that a man is right, but 
it does, I think, entitle a man to tolerance and sym- 
pathy. 


* * * 


NEVER GRASPED A HOT POKER— 


There’s a time to part and a time to meet, 
There’s a time to sleep and a time to eat, 
There’s a time to work and a time to play, 
There’s a time to sing and a time to pray, 
There’s a time that’s glad and a time that’s blue, 
There’s a time to plan and a time to do, 

There’s a time to grin and to show your grit, 
But there never was a time to quit. 


—Florida Power and Light Magazine. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


GLAD THAT HICKS WROTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You regret that Mr. Hicks wrote “The Parsons and the 
War,” which appeared in the February number cf the American 
Mercury. Iam glad he wrote it, perhaps because I belong to the 
“constituency” to which he “played down.’ I have placed the 
article in my great and growing file labeled ““When bells were 
rung, and mass was sung,” for reference perchance in some 
future day when I may again have to choose between Christianity 
and war, or be tempted to negotiate a compromise between the 
two. 

I think Mr. Hicks’s “degrees of castigation” are not so vio- 
lent. He is sarcastic of course, and that is bad. Nobody likes 
any sarcasm except his own. His direct criticisms of the preachers 
about whom he writes are mild to the point of flatness, especially 
in contrast to the terms employed in the war sermon extracts 
to describe his kind. 

Really, is not the thing in Mr. Hicks’s article which makes 
us squirm, not what he has written, but what he cuotes, that 
which reminds us of our own war statements out of poisoned 
minds and hating hearts? It would be pleasanter to forget, but 
we ought to be made to remember. I recall the bitterness of 
feeling which marked the 1917 General Convention in Worcester 
when the war spirit all but crowded out every other impulse in us, 
and the small pacifist group was made to feel the impact of hard 
names and questioned motives. I recall the State Convention 
held in Brooklyn the same year, when one of our respected clergy- 
men made the unchallenged statement that “‘the brotherhood of 
man doesn’t include the Germans.” Instead of forgetting, we 
ought to remember—in sackcloth and ashes. I am just mean 
‘enough to think it is not unwholesome for the war-horses to have 
their words of other days remembered. Perhaps a little crow 
meat in their diet would be good for their souls. If I understand 
Granville Hicks at all he has no “approaching hatred for the 
‘Christian Church,”’ but wants preachers to ponder “‘what their 
attitude will be when the trumpets sound again.” 

To me one of the most depressing things about this whole 
‘question of Christian attitude toward peace and war is the evi- 
-dent ease with which so many preachers adapt themselves. Few, 
I am sure, have a hankering for war, and not many I fear suffii- 
-ciently believe in the things that belong to peace so that they are 
able to withstand the merciless grilling of war propaganda, and 
the stigma placed on the pacifist when confronted with a war 
issue. In a certain American city the pastor of one of the largest 
Protestant churches was, before the war, a member of peace 
organizations, and a popular lecturer on world peace. The war 
ame and he became a most lively advocate of “getting the 
Kaiser,’ which meant not the Kaiser at all but the killing of 
German citizens. He turned his church into a recruiting center, 
his Boy Scout troop into a military organization, and won a 
coveted reputation in those days as “‘the fighting parson.’”? Mon- 
day papers featured his “swearing sermons,” in which he fre- 
quently referred to the Emperor of Germany as “the goddam 
Hun.” The war closed, and in due time a great national peace 
conference was held in that city. The “fighting parson” was 
chairman. An unusual case? I’m afraid not. A man can change 
his mind, and be converted, and be reborn, but these changes of 
“attitude” on war and peace come so easily and are so general 
-as to permit little confidence in their reality. In event of another 
popular war cry I wouldn’t trust some of our “peace advocates” 
as far as J could throw a bull by the tail. 

Mr. Editor, I am willing “‘to serve the entire human family” 
or any fraction thereof with such feeble powers as I possess. I 
don’t want to be “patronizing, superior, and censorious,” and I 
am willing to “put my property (if it can be located) and my life 
at the service of the nation,” but not if I can help it in organized 
destruction of any people. 

The Mercury article recalls a most unhappy time for preach- 
ers who felt the necessity of rationalizing Christian principles to 


make them accord with the demands of patriotism. To those of 
us who are so constituted that Christianity and war can not live 
together in our minds, that effort will always be regarded as a 


* failure. 


Clinion Lee Scott. 


= = 


TOLERANCE NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through your courtesy I received to-day a copy of your 
February 5th Christian Leader. 

I can not express the satisfaction with which I read your 
properly scathing characterization of the contemptible and un- 
worthy article of Granville Hicks. Barring Rupert Hughes and 
Peter Wright, I know of no writing that has descended to so 
low a level. How any self-respecting institution of learning can 
tolerate a man who could get down to the slum level to which 
Hicks descended in his Mercury article is beyond me. 

You did a noble thing when you came out flat-footed and 
denounced both him and his article. A high-class periodical 
like the Christian Leader must have a lot of tolerance to retain 
Hicks on the editorial staff after such an exhibition of baseness of 
thought and purpose. ~ 

We are going through a zone of biographical sewage in which 
a number of men are vying with each other to outrank competi- 
tors in low-down attacis on everything that has been conspicuous 
in making America a fit place to live in. 

The Leader is full of excellent reading and I wish for you the 
largest success in conducting it at the high level it has ever main-_ 
tained. 

A.Z. Conrad. 


= = = 


THE USEFUL WHIPLASH OF HICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I admire the restraint which you showed in criticizing Mr. 
Hicks’s article on “The Parsons and the War.’ Probably the 
most of the parsons used more vigorous language in discussing it. 
It was bitter and stinging, and the sting was in the humiliating 
consciousness of the truth which it contained. It always goes 
very much against the grain to admit that one has made a fool 
of oneself, especially if one occupies a position of eminence. 
Few have had the courage to do what Sherwood Eddy has done. 
It threatens loss of prestige. 

I regret that Mr. Hicks paid so little attention to the very 
many brave ministers who kept their heads and did not rage 
like the heathen, especially those who submitted to being de- 
prived of their pulpits rather than prove disloyal to their higher 
loyalties. 

However, I am firmly of the opinion that this bitter dose 
will prove to be very good medicine. Men may well pray to be 
thus reminded of past follies—“‘lest we forget.” It is a mighty 
poor excuse to urge that the ministers acted no worse than most 
of their followers in the war crisis. What is a pilot for? Not to 
point the way when everybody can see it. The church is worse 
than useless that fails the world in the needed hour. It then 
becomes as treacherous as the wreckers’ light along a stormy 
reef-lined shore. 

Our non-Catholic churches have been trying to fit the spirit 
of a world-religion into a national mould. This is foreign to the 
spirit of any religion that is not pagan, for the essence of pagan- 
ism is its national character. We have only two great inter- 
nationales in the world—the internationale of Rome and that of 
Moscow—and both are dictatorships. The one that centers at 
Rome is, unfortunately, the only organized religious movement 
that is able to walk across the gulfs of hate engendered by past 
wars. Ten years ago it was said that, because of “the inglorious 
neutrality of Rome,” it would be found to have lost prestige 
when the day of peace would come. Now we see that, because 
the man in the Vatican did not rage like the heathen, the Roman 
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Catholic Church has gained immeasurably. Five years after the 
close of the Great War representatives from nations from both 
sides of the struggle joined in unveiling at Constantinople a 
statue of Benedict XV as Prince of Peace. 

What is this talk about a Catholic owing a higher allegiance 
than to the government at Washington? Is that not true of all 
of us who are not pagans and do not subscribe to the formula, 
“my country right or wrong?” Who of us takes any pledge 
regarding future duties without a reservation? Voting for a 
Catholic is like voting for a Jew or a Methodist or a Universalist. 
What nonsense it is to try to forecast a man’s actions by consult- 
ing the creed of his church! May not a conscientious Methodist 
or Presbyterian, believing that man’s spiritual welfare is of in- 
finitely greater importance than anything else, endeavor to use 
the machinery of government to save men’s eternal souls from 
the evils of the dance-hall and evolution and Universalism? 

Catholicism seems to me to be a menace. So does funda- 
mentalism. I would not vote for any man for President who 
took the teachings of either very seriously. I voted for Laurier 
in Canada in ’96, for a French Catholic leading the Liberal Party 
and against the Conservative Party led by a Protestant and 
allied with the Catholic hierarchy to force separate schools upon 
Manitoba. Most intelligent Protestant Canadians felt that by so 
doing they were best safeguarding their civil and religious liber- 
ties. Macaulay has said that if a heathen were to assume that 
because Christians professed to believe in the Sermon on the 
Mount they would get gentler treatment, and the practise of the 
‘Golden Rule from Christian nations, they would be very badly 
-deceived. 

However that may be, of this I am quite sure: I would 
tather vote for Al Smith, the Catholic, than for John Roach 
Straton, the Protestant. The former seems to me to be both 
more modern and more human in his outlook. I believe that 
-our civil and religious liberties would be safer in his hands. I do 
not like his religious connections. I would like it very much 
better were he a Universalist, though I know some eminent Uni- 
-versalists that I would consider very unsafe in the Presidency. 
I dread the autocracy of Rome. Yet I feel sure that Governor 
‘Smith would not play the game to the advantage of the preda- 
tory interests of oil and ecclesiasticism any better than the 
present Administration. He would not have gone half so far, 
for he would have known that he was being watched with much 
-greater suspicion. I do not particularly like his “wetness,” yet 
I would rather vote for him than for a professed ‘“‘dry’”? who 


would put the enforcement of prohibition in the hands of a dis- , 


-tiller—but I trust that I shall not have to choose either. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


SORRY HICKS FELT LIKE WRITING IT 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must tell you that I think you wrote very properly and 
‘wisely about the article in the American Mercury by Granville 
Hicks. I feel precisely as you do—even more sorry that Mr. 
Hicks felt like writing this than that he published it when he had 
-written it. It seems to me that in handling such matters much 
more depends upon the spirit and temper displayed than upon 
-the particular facts which form the basis of the comment. Very 
few of us would question the fundamental fact that we know 
much more now about the war than we did when it was going on, 
but I am not sure that Mr. Hicks has at his disposal enough 
“information to determine the service rendered by many ministers 
in tempering and moderating the war hysteria of their commu- 
nities. His opinion as to what the men whom he names might or 
might not do in the event of another war is worth no more con- 
-sideration than that of anybody else who speculates in such a 
difficult field. 

I suppose that the American Mercury has its usefulness 
because it jogs some complacent people out of the ruts, but read- 
‘ing this article beside what I have read by Mr. Hicks elsewhere 
-makes me feel as I do when a man who habitually talks reason- 


ably and in good temper thinks that he has to change his tone 
of voice and adopt cheap slang when he goes into unfamiliar 
surroundings and addresses “the common people.” 
Harold E. B. Speight. 
* * 
ON SEVERAL THINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It impresses me that the ‘“‘Reactionary’’ department is the 
most stimulating of any. It pleases me to see them “give it to 
Hicks.’’ He deserves all he gets and then some. He seems to 
delight in shocking people. That is becausevhe is troubled with 
Youngness. If he lives let us hope he will get over that. 

The query relative to ministers of more than twenty-five 
years in their present pastorates leads me to offer the suggestion 
that if 1 am not greatly mistaken the Rev. Martin M. Hicks of 
Bingham, Ill., at what was known for years as the Little Hickory 
Church, now the Little Shepherd, is the dean of us all. He was 
ordained in 1880 in the church where he has continued a well 
beloved pastor from that time until now, and is still going strong. 

Your list of old books interests me, and I wonder if you 
might not also include some of the titles which I see on my nearly 
five-foot shelf, not in your list. Whittemore’s Life of Ballou. 
The Christian Repository, years 1823-25. Blair’s Sermons, 
printed in Boston by Thomas and Andrews in 1792. The Acts 
of the Elders, and The Pilgrimage of a Pilgrim, by Abraham 
Norwood. Historical Sketches and Incidents in New York, by 
S. R. Smith. Ancient History of Universalism, by Hosea Ballou, 
2d. Modern History of Universalism, by Thomas Whittemore. 

These are a few among others, some of which you mentioned, 
that I prize quite highly. 

EV. Stevens. 

Saugus, Mass. 

* * 


THINKS WE STAND WITH HILLIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read your editorial on Mr. Hicks’s “The Parsons and the 
War,” and hurried at once to get a copy of the American M ercury. 
This article reacted on me just contrary to the way'it did on you. 
Iam glad Mr. Hicks wrote it, and doubly glad he felt like writing 
it. Just as you prefer to take your stand openly with Newell 
Dwight Hillis, so do I wish to renew my stand with John Haynes 
Holmes. 

Here and there to-day is the war cloud again seen, true, as 
yet no bigger than a man’s hand, but according to the Bible a 
great storm once followed just that small beginning. Therefore 
I think Mr. Hicks does well to call to the attention of the people 
the attitude of the leaders in practically every so-called Christian 
denomination, during the World War. To bring to their mind 
how Jesus was as truly thrust out of the church during that 
period as ever he was out of Nazareth some nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

I can understand how the ultra-orthodox could support the 
war. Their God was ever a bloody monster, leading, as the Rev. 
Mr. Harris says, “the people to war;’’ but how a Universalist 
who professes to believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man and the Leadership of Jesus could bring 
himself to back up anything so foreign to the teachings of both 
Christ and our church as is war, is to me an unsolved and un- 
solvable riddle. 

I was sorry to see you were preparing to defend the next 
war, as it seemed to me you were when you said, “A right deci- 
sion might be to put everything one has, life and property, at the 
service of the nation.’’ Waris war. There is not and never will 
be such a thing as Christian or civilized war. It is as impossible 
as it was for God to make the world in six days out of great 
chunks of nothing. 

The question Mr. Hicks asks in closing his article is most 
pertinent. Not where the ministers stand in time of peace on the 
matter of war, but their attitude in time of crisis is important. 
Where will they stand when the war bugle shall again sound— 
this time to destroy the heathen who rage at God’s people—or 
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whatever slogan the commercial interests shall decide to be the 
most potent? 

You speak of “‘unfairness, unkindness and intolerance which 
make peace work inglorious.””. Do you mean pacifists should be 
muzzled in time of peace as well as in time of war? To state 
facts is neither unfair nor intolerant—and it was facts Mr. Hicks 
wrote. 

Iam a pacifist; was one before the late war, was one during 
the war, and shall still be one if alive when the next war comes. 

I think Mr. Hicks has rendered a true service to the church 
and Christianity, and that he is to be congratulated on writing 
“Parsons and the War,” and that the American Mercury is also 
to be congratulated for having the opportunity to publish it. 

H. C. Ledyard. 

Hutchinson, Kansas. 

* * 


THE PROPHETIC WRATH OF MR. HICKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of “A Parson,” critical of Mr. Granville Hicks, is 
hardly convincing. What matters it if he is a former theologue? 
Has the Roman and Anglican (priestly) doctrine of ‘“‘character”’ 
been extended by liberals to include “‘theologues?” Has “A 
Parson” never heard of Alfred Loisy, of Joseph McCabe, of 
Clifford? Is the young man immoral because he thinks the 
church “‘incurably wrong?” This is all an obvious begging of the 
question; the accusation of lese majeste leads nowhere. When 
Morrison I. Swift debated important issues with Roger Babson 
in Ford Hall the same arguments were used: “A good orthodox 
Baptist built this hall,” ete. 

The ‘false prophet,’’ biting with his teeth, can not escape 
the truly prophetic wrath of Mr. Hicks, a student of Isaiah; the 
Old Testament has fired him with a true spirit. We liberals 
smirk and smile when President Murray Butler or Dr. William T. 
Manning is put upon the grill, but we ask the youthful idealists 
of 1927 to aecept our own peculiarly high admiration of ourselves 
sans criticism. 

M. Stinson. 

Portland, Conn. 


* * 


THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
W. W. Gleason, replying in your issue of Jan. 29 to my 
letter which appeared Jan. 1, assumes that I am defending a 
belief in miracles and attacking the theory that life is evolution- 


ary. My letter inquired for an explanation from ‘“‘strict evolu- , 


tionary materialists’’ of the facts which go to show that in the 
manifestation of life in material forms design is present. I spoke 
of miracles only by saying one must infer a miracle if one chose to 
deny design. 

I again ask, not the evolutionist but the materialist, how, if 
he denies design as present in the manifestations of life, he 
accounts for the fact that worker bees are equipped with pinchers, 
a comb, a tusk used as a pickaxe, a pocket for wax, and a basket 
to carry pollen for the making of bread, though neither the 
father or mother or any of the worker bee’s ancestors had any of 
these things. How does he account for the fact that bees hatched 
in a hive where no old bees live are equipped with the impulse 
to do the needed things as to feeding and caring for young bees, 
though the workers’ ancestors never cared for a young bee? 
How does the strict materialist, talking so much of evolution— 
the kind of materialist who denies the presence of design in life— 
account for the appearance of new species, such as the navel 
orange, the copper beech and the hornless kine? If the inherent 
life has a design to try new methods of expression such things 
are to be expected; if there is no design, if Paley was wholly 
wrong, how does it chance that these things occurred? Why 
does the life manifested make permanent the new species? 

How does the strict materialist account for the dissolution 
of worms of the wasp, fly and bee families and of the families of 
caterpillars into a solution which is later used to make quite 
different creatures, unless there is a design in a Universal Mind, 
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directing and fashioning all manifestations of life? The theory 
of evolution by mechanical forces alone, through gradual changes, 
is manifestly absurd as applied to the phenomena taking place 
in such cases. 

The materialist has been fond of covering his claims with the 
mantle of materialistic evolution, but evolution of this kind can 
not explain the origin of species, the origin of instincts such as 
those of the worker bee, the appearance of new species such as 
the Ancona sheep, or the persistence of new species once created. 

Paley saw that design is manifested. I think he was right. 
If Iam wrong, the questions I again ask can be answered. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N. H. 

+) 
OUTLAWING WAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Like many other of your readers, I am delighted that the 
Leader takes its stand in favor of the outlawry of war. This is 
simple sanity. Outlawry is the only road that gets anywhere. 
Our everlastingly timorous attempts to accomplish something 
by inches, by limiting armaments a little, by trying to make war 
a little more merciful, and the like, is mere futile “‘pottering,”’ 


- “tinkering,” ‘‘fiddling,”’ pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s. 


tail, or trimming down one or two of his claws. We have got to 
shoot the tiger. Outlawry does it. Nothing else does or can. 

What could we accomplish in trying to prevent murder or 
arson, if both were legal? Im the days of dueling and slavery 
there was no possibility of stopping those terrible and long- 
standing evils until they were outlawed. The absolutely neces— 
sary first step was to make them crimes. Then they soon dis— 
appeared. If we would stop war, we must make it a crime. This 
takes away its legal support, makes any nation engaging in it a 
felon, and arrays all the powerful machinery and influences of 
law, of law courts, of recognized order and justice and of public 
opinion, against it. That means death. 

Everything else is mere playing with the tiger—trying to 
tie him with little strings, as if he were a pet lamb which we must 
not hurt. He laughs, snaps the strings whenever he pleases, 
remains exactly the same old insatiate man-eater that he has 
been for ten thousand years, and is ready at any moment to 
spring on the nations from behind any petty national quarrel. 
in the world. Let us shoot him before he devours another thirty” 
millions of men, women and children, as in 1914 to 1918. 

J.T. Sunderland. 
* * 
MERELY ABUSIVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just seen your editorial headed ‘‘Democratie Stu— 
pidity.”” You and your associates conducted a campaign of 
organized misrepresentation, and now you wind it up by one of 
vituperation. 

Your presumption of superior knowledge of Turkish affairs. 
is infantile and inadmissible; you did not, and do not, reveal 
adequate knowledge of things American. Furthermore, mere 
knowledge does not enable one to determine intelligently a ques- 
tion; character and ability to think correctly are essential. Your 
editorial suggests neither. 

Vahan Cardashian. 


We do not often print letters which are merely abusive and 
do not make a contribution. Occasionally we make an exception, 
where we think it will do a man good to have a vent for his feel- 
ings, and sometimes we fear we do also on the principle that some 
types will hang themselves if we only give them rope enough. 
We print this letter attacking us for our editorial on the proposed 
treaty with Turkey because it illustrates all that such a letter 
should not be and because it throws in vivid contrast the able 
letter of Rabbi Wise published recently, also criticizing our 
position and telling why in a clear and effective way. Our posi- 
tion is unchanged by either letter, but our readers are better off 
because Rabbi Wise wrote his fair, intelligent letter. 

‘ The Editor. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


A Call to Prayer on World Issues 


The many critical international problems confronting our 
country at the present hour have led the Federal Council of the 
Churches to suggest concerted prayer throughout the churches. 
No hard-and-fast date is fixed and there is no proposal for inter- 
fering in any way with the normal services of worship. The 
suggestion is rather made that, during February or March, each 
minister, in connection with his regular program, direct the atten- 
tion of his people to the spiritual issues involved in our relations 
with China, Mexico, Nicaragua and Europe. 

The Call to Prayer as adopted by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, is as follows: 

“Tn view of the many grave problems threatening to disturb 
the peace of the world to-day, the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches suggests that, during the 
month of February or March, every minister turn the thought 
of his people to those large aspects of the Kingdom of God on 
earth which concern justice, good-will and peace between nations. 
Let God’s special blessing and guidance be sought, to the end 
that all who in any way share in the responsibility for our inter- 
national policies may see their problems and duties in the light 
of the common interests of all peoples as members of the one 
family of God. 

“Let prayer be offered for China, asking that the United 
States and other nations may look with sympathy and helpful- 
ness on her problems and be guided to take those actions that 
may secure justice and good-will. 


“Let prayer be offered that the mutual dealings of the United. 


States, Mexico, and Nicaragua may be right and just in the sight 
of God. 

“Let prayer be offered also that the relations of the United 
States and Europe may be so guided as to do away with suspicion 
and ill-will and may lead to mutual sympathy, understanding and 
helpfulness. 

“Let us pray that the vast body of Christian people in our 
churches may be led by the spirit of God to see the Kingdom of 
God in its larger relations and responsibilities.” 


Death of the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant 
Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, whose ill health caused his retire- 


ment in June, 1924, as rector of the Church of the Ascension 


(Protestant Episcopal), New York City, died Feb. 13 at Mount 
Kisco, at the age of sixty-six. Dr. Grant became a prominent 
figure some years ago when the expression of modernist theo- 
logical beliefs brought him to the verge of a trial for heresy. He 
made his church the center of a forum in which social and eco- 
nomic problems were discussed. He was buried at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston, Dean Philemon F. Sturges, rector of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Church, officiating. 


Ups and Downs of Anti-Evolution Bills 

On Jan. 21 a resolution which would have prohibited the 
teaching of evolution in West Virginia’s public schools was de- 
feated in the House of Delegates by a majority of twenty-one. 

An anti-evolution bill has been put before the Oklahoma 
legislature. It is modeled after laws enacted in Texas and Ten- 
nessee and is designed to uphold religious belief by law. 

An anti-evolution bill was passed by the Arkansas House of 
Representatives on Feb. 9 by a vote of fifty to forty-seven. 

The Education Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South has passed resolutions opposing further efforts to 
secure anti-evolution legislation. 

The anti-evolution bill which was defeated in Missouri on 
Feb. 8 had an exciting time of it. Soon after it was introduced 
it was strongly condemned in a resolution adopted by the faculty 
of Washington University, and a memorial signed by twelve 
leeding pastors of St. Louis protesting against its passage was 
sent to the Legislature. This memorial read in part: ‘‘We be- 


lieve the interests which the proposed law aims to protect will be 
best served by leaving the decision of disputed questions in science 
and religion to further study and discussion. Given a free field 
and a fair chance, truth always wins out in the end. We believe 
that in this case also what is true in science will be found to be 
compatible with what is vital and essential in Christianity.’ 

Debate on the bill when it came up for vote in the Legislature 
was both fierce and hilarious. Joke amendments—provisions for 
additional punishment in the Zoo for those violating the law, and 
limitation of the law to those counties whose people still believe 
the earth is flat—were offered and downed. The bill was finally 
defeated by a vote of eighty-two to sixty-one. 

The St. Louis Star declared in an editorial: ‘‘The bill has 
been killed, but a reverse kick remains. Attention has been 
called to the Darwinian theory in a way that will lead to a closer 
study of man’s descent. Those who know nothing of the theory 
outside of its name are finding out what the legislators sought to 
suppress when the debate was prohibited from being broadcast 
by the state’s wireless. Instead of suppressing the ‘pernicious in- 
formation,’ those who sought to impose their opinions on the 
rest of the state have spread it.” 


The Western Maryland Report 


A report on the enginemen’s strike on the Western Maryland 
Railroad has been prepared and issued by the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council of the Churches 
in collaboration with the Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and the Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. It is 
intended to furnish educational ‘‘case material’ in industrial 
conflict, and covers the following aspects of the situation: the 
immediate cause of the strike, background of the strike, the nego- 
tiations, the points in dispute, the company’s ability to pay 
wages, efforts to avert the strike, efforts to settle the strike, con- 
duct of the strike on the part of the company, conduct of the 
strike on the part of the men, the attitude of the community, 
the churches and the strike. Several daily papers have referred 
to this report editorially as equal in importance to the famous 
report on the steel industry published a few years ago. 


Jews and Christians in Pittsburgh 

An interesting event in Pittsburgh in the month of January 
was the Good Will Dinner held under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club of the Rodephf Shalom Congregation of which Dr. Samuel 
H. Goldenson is the rabbi. The arrangement was that every 
member should invite a non-Jewish friend to attend the dinner, 
and the result was that the large banquet hall of the Concordia 
Club was overcrowded, there being more than 400 men present. 
The principal speaker was Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
the Christian Register, who was imported from Boston for the 
occasion. His subject was ‘“The Fundamentals of Fellowship.” 
Other speakers of the evening were the Rev. S. W. Cochran, a 
Roman Catholic priest in charge of the charities of the Pitts- 
burgh diocese, and Judge Josiah Cohen of Pittsburgh. The 
toastmaster of the occasion was Mr. Charles H. Joseph, editor of 
the Jewish Criterion. The Pittsburgh press gave the dinner a 
great deal of publicity, emphasizing it as a huge success. 


Congregational Women and Missions 

The fourteen branches of the Woman’s Board of Missions in 
Massachusetts have united with the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union to form the Congregational Woman’s Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts. This new society was organized at a mass 
meeting in Worcester Nov. 12 and began its work Jan. 1 with 
offices at 14 Beacon Street. 


A Million Dollar Baptist Church ~ 


The Baptists in Los Angeles have laid the corner-stone of a 
new million dollar building to house the First Church of that city. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Reality 
By B. H. Streeter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Canon Streeter is known for his share 
in writing “Immortality,” “Concerning 
Prayer,’ ‘The Spirit,” and certain other 
books on the religious life. He is also 
known for his masterly book on the 
synoptic problem, “The Four Gospels.” 
Now he produces a philosophical work, 
“Reality.” 

The fundamental propositions in “Re- 
ality’ are two in number. In the first 
place Streeter advances a theory of knowl- 
edge which is in part novel and in part 
familiar. He states that science can deal 
only with quantity. Science classifies, 
analyzes, and explains. By its very nature, 
he says, science can not deal with life and 
can not deal with personality. That means 
that one side of reality necessarily eludes 
science. It is only directly through ex- 
perience that we know life. Science can 
only give us a quantitative approach to 
reality; for a qualitative approach we 
have to depend on something else—on 
religion. 

The second proposition is that reality, 
examined qualitatively, partakes of the 
nature of personality. Streeter begins by 
brushing aside materialism. Then he dis- 
cusses the vitalism of Bergson. Vitalism, 
he asserts, makes its mistake in trying to 
explain the universe in terms of life at its 
lowest level. He rejects this concept, 

’ arguing that if we are to interpret the uni- 
verse in terms of life at all we should inter- 
pret it in terms of life at its highest, in 
other words in termis of personality. 

These are two ingenious suggestions. 
The trouble with the first one seems to be 
that Streeter arbitrarily limits the func- 
tion of the scientific method and at the 
same time discusses qualitative knowledge 
without really explaining what it is. The 
trouble with the second lies in his possible 
exaggeration of the importance of person- 
ality. We don’t know what personality is, 
and we certainly don’t know that it is of 
particular cosmic significance. It may 
seem to us the highest form of life, but 
our opinion in the matter is naturally 
biased. 

These difficulties and others suggest 
themselves, but the fact remains that 
Streeter’s two propositions are interesting 
and worthy of further consideration. What 
amazes me is the way he carries on after 
he has established these points to his own 
satisfaction. What he has been talking 
about is the nature of the universe, and he 
has just asserted that the universe has 
personality—whatever that means. Sud- 
denly he starts talking about God, and he 
continues to talk about God in pretty 
much the traditional dualistic fashion. 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


Before he gets through he has dragged in 
the Trinity, mental telepathy, and ‘‘a kind 
of psychic radio-activity.” 

A great deal in the book is suggestive 
and sound, but there is also a disappointing 
amount of loose thinking. As I have re- 
marked before, a new philosophy is in the 
air. The doctrine of relativity and the 
new discoveries in physics have combined 
with certain forms of neo-realism to start 
men thinking along new lines. This is very 
hopeful and rather exciting. But this new 
philosophy, if there is such a thing, has not 
achieved the stability which is needed if 
men are to make it the basis of a new in- 
terpretation of religion. Streeter’s book 
is premature. 

* * 

The Church and Social Relations 
By Hubert C. Herring and Benson Y. 

Landis. The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

There is no such thing as a fool-proof 
book for discussion groups. Good dis- 
cussion depends first on the presence of an 
able leader, secondly on the intelligence, 
interest, and industry of the participating 
group, and only thirdly on the text-book 
used. But the book is a factor and an 
important one. 

It is not fair to pass judgment on the 
book which Herring and Landis have pre- 
pared without having tried it out, but so 


‘far as I can tell from reading it it is an 


extremely well-planned little text-book. 
Based on the Statement of Social Jdeals of 
the Congregational Churches, a most 
remarkable document, it covers such points 
as education, industry, agriculture, race, 
and international relations. The questions 
are always provocative, and if sometimes 
they are also provoking that is an asset. 
The brief readings are well selected and 
fair; I should say that they are as compre- 
hensive as the size of the volume would 
permit. The references are excellent; 
the books cited are interesting, stimulat- 
ing, and easily procurable. I should like 
to see this book tried out. A good group 
with a good leader should, I think, find it 
most satisfactory. 
* ~ 

The Heretic’s Defense 
By Henry Preserved Smith. 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

If it were not for the memory of the 
Dayton trial, this book would seem in- 
credible. The critical approach to the 
Bible has become so familiar to most of us 
that we find it difficult to remember that 
fifty years ago the doctrine of verbal in- 
errancy and the theory of Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch were regarded as 
the unshakable foundations of all true 
religion. A little group of scholars, deeply 
religious and fully reverent in their atti- 
tude towards the Bible, became con- 
vinced of the truth of certain views which 
German students, notably Wellhausen, 


Charles 


had put forth. They expounded and 
defended those views, and they paid the 
price. Professor Smith, who was one of 
the pioneer group, tells his own story, 
which is largely typical. Because he 
taught such views he was expelled from 
the professorship in Lane Theological 
Seminary and suspended from the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church. Other 
scholars shared a similar fate. Some of 
them died in disgrace. Smith has lived to 
witness the general acceptance, outside 
the Bible Belt, of the theories his con- 
temporaries stigmatized as heresy. His 
story is revealing. His heresy seems to us 
so slight that we fail to appreciate what 
it meant in the eighties. His book ought 
to remind us of our debt to the little group 
of which he was a representative member. 
If they had followed the path of least 
resistance, done the correct and easy 
thing, we should be enjoying even less 
religious liberty than is accorded us to-day. 
They fought our fight for us and wé should 
honor them accordingly. 
* * 
The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of 

Chicago Press. $1.50. 

People often wonder just how our New 
Testament was formed. Sometimes they 
assume that some council declared that 
certain books were inspired and others not, 
and that settled it. On the other hand, I 
have heard people state that it must have 
been obvious from the beginning that the 
books we find in our New Testament were 
precisely the books that belonged there, 
and that all others were unworthy. Asa 
matter of fact the selection was accom- 
plished neither by ecclesiastical decree nor 
by manifest destiny; it was the result of 
centuries of discussion and dispute. The 
fascinating story of this development Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed tells in his latest book, 
a work which admirably supplements 
Harnack’s ‘‘The Origin of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ recently reviewed in these columns. 

Despite the fact that the early Chris- 
tians had before them the example of the 
Hebrew scriptures, it did not occur to them 
to collect scriptures of their own. Natu- 
rally, however, they treasured all writings 
which told of the origins of their faith, 
and naturally also they came to regard 
some writings as of more value than others. 
They collected the letters of Paul and they 
brought together the four gospels, and they 
made these the nucleus of their Christian 
literature. A heretic, Marcion by name, 
took exception to many of the current 
writings and set up a canon of his own, 
based chiefiy on Paul’s letters and Luke’s 
gospel. Toward the end of the second 
century orthodox scholars tried to formu- 
late lists of truly inspired works, but these 
lists differed. Popular usage also differed 


ust 
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from city to city, the West favoring certain 
books frowned upon in the East. Most of 
the Catholic epistles fell into disrepute at 
one time or another, and the Book of 
Revelation was frequently rejected. Other 
books, such as the epistles of Barnabas, 
the Teachings of the Apostles, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and various works attrib- 
uted to Peter, were widely used and had a 
place on some lists. As late as the sixth 
century the canon had not been officially 
determined, and it was not till the inven- 
tion of printing that the process of canon- 
ization was completed. Even then Martin 
Luther and William Tyndale held that 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation 
were on a lower scale than the other books, 
and, though they translated them, they 
placed them at the end of their versions. 

It will be observed that about certain 
books, notably the four gospels and the 
letters of Paul, there was no question. 
Other books, however, were long ques- 
tioned before being accepted, and still 
others made a long fight before they were 
rejected. To us it seems that certain of the 
books excluded might well have a place in 
Christian literature, while some of those 


we find in our New Testament we could 


easily spare. The books on which we put 
most emphasis, however, belong in the 
collection by virtue of centuries of popular 
usage and approval. The others, whether 
omitted or included, make comparatively 
little difference. The whole long process of 
selection and rejection is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and Dr. Goodspeed tells the story 
clearly and well. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


In Time of Sorrow—A Book of Con- 
solation 
‘By Bishop Slattery, author of “Why Men 

Pray,’’ “How to Pray,” ete. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50. 

Some years ago the Macmillan Com- 
pany in New York asked Bishop Charles 
Lewis Slattery, then rector of a New York 
church, now bishop of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, to write a book for people in be- 
reavement. After many years Bishop 
Slattery has succeeded in complying with 
this request, and has brought out “In 
Time of Sorrow.”’ The book is worth wait- 
ing for. He wrote it in England and in his 
preface he says: 

“The churches everywhere bear witness 
to the mourning of England for the soldiers 
who died in the Great War, and the flowers 
kept fresh about their memorials testify 
that the sorrow is still poignant. With this 
grief gnawing at their hearts, the whole 
people is rising with courage to a new and 
finer life. Never have I seen so many beau- 
tiful, happy children. They are the symbol 
of the England that is to be, purified and 
glorified by its heavy sorrow, made ready 
for the conflicts that shall come, that over 
them all it may have a joyful victory. In 
such an atmosphere of confidence and 
peace, this book has been written. May it 
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find its way to troubled hearts and bring 
to them consolation.” 

There are twelve chapters of which the 
topics are as follows: ‘‘Submission to the 
Inevitable,’”’ ‘““‘The Possible Uses of Separa- 
tion,” “The Final Test of Love,’ ‘‘God’s 
Loving Surprise for Humanity,” ‘‘Inti- 
mations of Our Immortality,” ‘“The Assur- 
ance of Christ,’’ 
“God’s Need of Our Immortality,” ‘““God’s 
Sympathy,” “Power through Sorrow to 
Help Others,’ “Sharing the Cross with 
Christ,’’ ‘Sorrow Nobly Borne a Gift to 
God.”’ 

He does not go into the philosophy of 
suffering further than to assert his faith 
in the sovereignty and unity of God. Upon 
God he puts full responsibility for His uni- 
verse. We have no adequate answer to 
the mystery of suffering, but we have a 
suggestion in man’s freedom, in the fact 
that ‘‘God desires in His human children 
not puppets (however perfect), but genuine 
friends who can choose Him and, by the 
same token, reject Him.”’ 


“Difficult Questions,” , 


= 


Once or twice the Bishop is not alto- 
gether happy in his illustrations. For ex- 
ample, he says: “‘Professor Mackail in his 
book on poetry tells this story of a young 
bird which fell out of its nest immediately 
in front of a hound. The hound was in- 
stinctively about to pounce upon the tiny 
creature, when the mother bird flew down 
to protect her young. The mother bird 
flew again and again at the glittering teeth 
of the hound, till she fell dead before him. 
The hound stood still,in awe before this 
miracle of love. The mother had died, but 
the birdling was safe. It was her nature 
to die that her offspring might live.” 

The quotation is from a book of poetry, 
but even in poetry it is a little hard to think 
of the hound awestruck before a miracle of 
love. It is much easier to think of him 
scared by the fierce attack of a mother 
bird. 

There is a place for this little book, 
and it will surely bring comfort to many 


hearts. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


“THE BROADCASTER” 


This is what Mrs. Pullman, National 
C. B. G. Secretary, has called the monthly 
bulletin which she is sending to presidents 
of each Clara Barton Guild. It’s of so 
much help to know what the “‘other fellow’’ 
is doing sometimes, and this is primarily 
the object of the Broadcaster. Always it 
contains a splendid letter from the Na- 
tional Secretary, and then communications 
from Guilds all over the country, telling of 
the ways in which they are earning their 
quotas, for instance, of their social meet- 
ings, and other matters of interest, are 
given, to bring our young people a va- 
riety of new ideas and old ones, perhaps, 
revived. 

What a help this will be during the 
months it is to be published—January 
through June this year, and undoubtedly 
it will start in October next year. 

I wonder if some of our Mission Circle 
presidents wouldn’t like to receive a copy 
of this too. 


TaN E73 


BOOKS AND MORE BOOKS 

Rey. Leon P. Jones speaks of ‘two 
wishes” in the last letter received from 
him. The first is for a second-hand En- 
eyclopedia, not too old to give a school 
credit and to be useful. It seems that the 
school authorities will not admit a high 
school as “accredited” until it has a library 
with a standard Encyclopedia and a cer- 
tain number of classics and reference books. 
The Taylor’s Bridge School near Red Hill 
and the Turkey School near Hopewell are 
still without encyclopedias and sufficient 
reference books. 

And the second wish is that copies of 


“The Christian Life Songs,’ by S. W. 
Straub (they are no longer published) be 
secured for the Red Hill Church. This 
song book seems to be the favorite, espe- 
cially among the young people of the Red 
Hill Church. 

Perhaps some one can play the part of 


the fairy, wave the wand—and, presto! 
x * 


HURRAH! HURRAH! 


That’s what your office secretary says 
every time she opens a letter and finds a 
check made out to Susan S. Bishop, Cor- 
responding Secretary, for she is quite sure, 
even before she reads the accompanying 
letter, that it is for the Friendly House 
piano. Already we have $76.20 toward 
this piano, and the best of it is that most 
of the gifts have come from individuals, 
indicating that Mission Circles haven’t as 
yet had a meeting since the announcement 
appeared in the Leader and Bulletin, and 
that the checks will just come pouring in 
as soon as they hold their February meet- 
ings. 

Here’s an interesting item: The Mission 
Circle of Hartford, Conn., sent a check for 
$5 toward this fund. Your office secretary 
acknowledged this and thanked the Circle 
for their prompt response. You’d hardly 
believe it, but it is true—in the morning’s 
mail comes another letter from the treas- 
urer of the Hartford Mission Circle en- 
closing another check for $5 for this piano. 
Members of the Mission Circle of the 
Church of the Redeemer, we thank you, 
And we thank every one else who has 
responded so generously to our appeal. 

A list of contributors will appear in the 
March Bulletin. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

Feb. 27-March 5, Southold, L. I.; New- 

ark, N. J.; Metropolitan New York. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Feb. 27-March 5, Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Feb. 27-March 5, Oneonta, N. Y.; 

other points in New York. 

* * 


THIS COMES FROM NASHUA 


We have just closed a very successful 
year in the local church school. The at- 
tendance for the year has been fine and 
the school well organized from the point of 
teachers and departmental superintend- 
ents. We have purchased new hymn 
books for the church school and installed 
the new curriculum recommended by the 
General Association. The church school 
is thoroughly graded. We have had regu- 
lar monthly meetings of both the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education and of the 
officers and teachers of the church school. 
We had ten of our workers at the Northern 
New England School of Religious Educa- 
tion last summer and we are planning to 
send as many again this next season. One 
of our latest innovations is the establish- 
ment of a monthly report card system and 
a letter to the parents of the children. We 
feel that this will add much dignity to the 
church school. We can furnish samples 
of the report cards which we are using. 

* a 
MOVING FACTS ABOUT MOVING 
PICTURES 


Thirty years ago we had no moving 
picture problem of any kind. Now we have 
a very serious one, as is evidenced by the 
following statement sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“American movie fans spend approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year in admission 
fees at the 20,233 picture theaters in the 
country. 

“Statistics on the extent of the industry, 
which goes back to April 27, 1896, when the 
first film was shown in Koster and Bial’s 
Music Halil, New York City, were made 
available recently by Will H. Hays, the 
‘movie czar.’ The figures showed that: 

“The average weekly attendance in 1925 
was 90,000,000 persons. News reels, de- 
picting current events, are seen by 51,- 
000,000 people each week. Production 
costs of American films are $150,000,000 
annually, while the studio salaries amount 
to $60,000,000 a year. 

“The number of permanent employees 
of the industry is 235,000. Listed shares of 
motion picture companies total 11,331,394 
held by 59,157 persons. The export busi- 
ness in films increased from 32,000,000 
linear feet in 1913 to 235,000,000 in 1925. 

“Twenty-five thousand miles of films 
are shown in the United States daily. 
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A JUBILEE 


* * 
* * 
* * 
3d The Sunday school at Swamps- * 
* cott, Mass., has been celebrating its * 
* fiftieth anniversary. * 
5 The school was founded by Dr. * 
* Charles W. Biddle, pastor at Lynn, * 
* and some of his associates, who ren- * 
* dered heroic service in their mis- * 
* sionary enterprise. Sessions were * 
* held for fifteen years beforea church * 
* was organized. * 
é On Feb. 11 an institute was held * 
* with classes attended by Swamps- * 
* eott workers and by visitors from * 
* neighboring parishes. * 
i The principal celebration was on * 
* Sunday, Feb. 18, when the church * 
* was filled and when an appropriate * 
* ‘sermon was preached by the presi- * 
* dent of the General Sunday School * 
* Association. At the school session * 
* following addresses were given by * 
* Dr. Huntley, Mrs. Chamberlain, * 
* of the Massachusetts Association, * 
* Mr. F. H. Nichols, of the Lynn * 
* parish, and Rev. Edgar Walker, the * 
* successful young pastor. 5 
$8 The special fact which makes it * 
* appropriate to print this item ina * 
* prominent place is that on the plat- * 
* form at the latter service sat the * 
* beloved Mr. Frank E. Ingalls, who * 
* was the first superintendent and * 
* who served in that capacity for * 
* forty-two years. Query: Have we * 
* had any other superintendent with * 
* an equal record? e 
ff To make the rejoicing permanent, * 
* money is being raised to decorate * 
* the Sunday school room and to de- * 
* velop the class rooms adjoining. 
* * 
* * 
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“Hight hundred and twenty-three ‘fea- 
ture’ pictures were made last year, in addi- 
tion to 20,150 short subjects. ” 


* * 


WHY A NEW STANDARDS PLAN 


III. Outstanding Features of the New 
Standards Plan 


The Department of Research and Ser- 
vice of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education has issued a proposed 
Standards Plan for experimental use dur- 
ing two years beginning in April, 1926. 
Our Committee on Revision of the Stand- 
ards has made a careful study of this plan 
and has heartily accepted its principles, 
while striving to simplify its statement. 

These principles may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Standards should reveal approxi- 
mately the extent to which a school is 
actually producing moral and religious 


results. Too simple a type of standard 
inevitably means that the most important 
items go unmeasured. 

2. Standards have two functions, (a) 


guidance, or the statement of ideals, and 


(b) measurement. The first secures thee u- 
cation of the workers in approved prac- 
tises and the second enables them to meas- 
ure their own attainments and to compare 
themselves with others. 

3. Standards should be studied and dis- 
cussed in several consecutive workers’ 
conferences before an attempt is made to 
use them. 

4. Standards are subject to revision as 
progress and development take place. 

Our new plan follows the International 
Standard in the choice of five main topics: 
I. Learning to Live the Christian Life. 
II. Administrative Management of Pupils. 
III. Leadership. IV. Housing and Sup- 
port. V. Relationships and Correlations. 

Under each topic are many sub-divi- 
sions, and a maximum value is given to 
each item. A score card will be provided 
and also an Instruction Sheet. These will 
be distributed for experimental use to a 
group of schools that showed special in- 
terest in the old plan, and fo all others who 
make application. 

A careful study of the plan by a group 
of workers should be made before any 
scoring is attempted. The chief value of 
the plan lies in this group study and meas- 
urement, but some public recognition of 
results will be attained. 

* * 


“CHRISTUS VICTOR”’ 
The Universalist Church ought to appre- 


ciate, honor and use its truly great poet, © 


Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge. The new 
edition of “Christus Victor’ will be re- 
viewed by another critic. In this place I 
wish simply to express my own joy that 
the work has been reprinted in a new and 
enlarged form, and my hope that it will be 
widely read by those who are engaged in 
our work for religious education. Here 
we have a clear expression of our faith 
and philosophy, presented with striking 
figures and in beautiful language. Dr. 
Dodge’s poetry is sustained throughout 
the volume with no lapses of inspiration 
and no limping of rhyme and meter. It 
is greatly to be hoped that our young 
people will love this work, and will be im- 
pressed with its emphasis upon the nobility 
of our truth and the possibility of its appli- 
cation in daily ethics. 
* * 

Derby Line, Vt., prospers. Mrs. Agnes 
R. Conklin, efficient wife of the minister, 
writes: ‘Just a line to let you know that I 
am grateful for the superintendent’s hand- 
book. It certainly helps to make an effi- 
cient superintendent. And the slogans 
put the ‘pep’ into the church school.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk is planning to tour 
Europe the coming summer with a party. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Miss Kirk at 62 Elm St., Danvers, 
Mass. 


Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., began the 
twenty-third year of his pastorate in 
Franklin, Mass., on the first Sunday in 
February. There are but two longer pas- 
torates than his among our churches in 
Massachusetts, that of Dr. Roblin in 
Boston and Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester. 


Albert E. Campbell, a lawyer of Canas- 
tota, N. Y., brother of Rev. G. H. Camp- 
bell of Bristol, has been appointed by 
Governor Smith county judge, surrogate 
and judge of the Children’s Court of Madi- 
son County, N. Y. 


Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D.. pastor of 
the Universalist church of Bangor, Maine, 
preached a sermon on Theodore Roosevelt 
which was sent out over the radio, and 
printed in full in the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial. This paper characterized it as a 
ringing plea for law enforcement in con- 
formity with the principles of Roosevelt. 


The address of Rev. H. W. Haynes, for- 
merly of Lowell, Mass., is now 151 Hamil- 
ton St., Southbridge, Mass. 


Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer has 
resigned his position as secretary of the 
Social Service Department of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and accepted 
a call to the Church of Our Father, Uni- 
versalist, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rev. C. C. Conner will close his work as 
minister at North Adams, Mass., on March 
1. Rev. Mary A. Conner is engaged to 
continue as pastor at North Adams until 
July 1. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord has presented 
his resignation as pastor of the Second 
Church in Springfield, Mass , to be effective 
March 15. His pastorate began in June, 
1918. 


Rev. Doris A. Swett of Washington, 
D.C., is to be the minister at Plymouth, 
Mass., to succeed Rev. Samuel A. Franc, 
who completed his work with the close of 
1926. It is expected that Miss Swett will 
be able to begin her pastorate by April 
1 or earlier. 


Illinois 

Clinton.—Mrs. Ida Caldwell, who died 
Dec. 7, 1926, was a charter member of 
this church, and a staunch supporter and 
faithful attendant. She was also a charter 
member of the Mission Circle. Resolu- 
tions testifying to the esteem in which she 
was held were recently adopted. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Feb. 6, special services 
were held in commemoration of the dedi- 
cation of the church on Feb. 3, 1842. In 
spite of a cold and stormy day a splendid 
congregation was in attendance at the 
morning service. A special program of 
music was furnished by the choir and the 
sermon was preached by Rey. Roger F. 
Etz, Secretary of the General Convention. 
An interesting feature of the service was 
the reading of an account of the dedica- 
tion of the church from a newspaper pub- 
lished in Gardiner in 18438. This, with 
other papers of historic interest, was 
turned over to the trustees of the local 
parish to be preserved in the archives. 
Another feature was the rededication of 
the church itself. The vestry has been 
rebuilt during the past year and at this 
time was dedicated to educational and 
social service of the church and the com- 
munity, and its name was changed to 
Hayden Hall, in memory of Rev. Charles 
A. Hayden, D. D., minister from 1876 to 
1879. The present pastor has been in 
Gardiner since 1917, and holds the record 
for the longest pastorate of any of the 
nineteen men who have served this church. 
Mr. Folsom terminates his term of service 
on May 1, 1927, much to the regret of the 
whole parish. During these years of his 
pastorate not only has the physical prop- 
erty of the church been completely re- 
vamped, a splendid dining hall added 
under the vestry and a new organ installed, 
but the congregations have grown and the 
Sunday school and other auxiliary organiza- 
tions have shown marked progress. Work 
with children and young people has been 
especially successful. The church has 
now taken its place among the most im- 
portant factors in the community as a 
service institution. People of all churches 
and no church regret the leaving of Mr. 
Folsom and his talented and energetic 
wife, who in addition to all of her work 
in the church is a member of the school 
board as well as a trustee of the General 
Convention and vice-president of the 
W.N.M.A. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rev. Charles A. 
Haney, pastor. Our annual parish meeting 
was held Feb. 7. The reports submitted 
showed decided growth and progress during 
the past two years. Our treasury showed a 
balance of over $600, and it was reported 
that nearly all the pledges toward last 
year’s drive for $10,000 have been com- 
pleted. The collector reported 220 offer- 
ings as compared with seventy-five two 
years ago. The director of religious educa- 
tion, Miss Eleanor Prescott, gave her re- 
port, showing what had been done since 


last September. Two Unions are now 
active, a Senior Union of thirty members 
and a Junior Union of eighteen members. 
The Ladies’ Social of the church con- 
tributed $2,205 to the church treasury. Our 
church is in splendid condition. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The congregations are a little larger every 
Sunday. The Sunday school has passed 
the century mark and the average attend- 
ance is more than 79 per cent. Two new 
classes have been formed, a men’s Bible 
class and a mother’s class. The canvass 
for funds for the coming year has been 
made and the increase of pledges is more 
than 100 per cent over last year. The 
church, also, has voted to pay off its debt 
in 1932, at the rate of $500 per year. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Attendance at Sunday morning ser- 
vices has kept up at a high average this 
winter. The last four Sundays the att 2nd- 
ance has been 150, 100, 1380 and 140. Even 
better is the growing interest in Sunday 
school. At the service on Feb. 13, out of 
102 enrolled ninety-six were present. The 
offering for the Near East on Fed. 13 
amounted to $146.52, which Mr. Raspe 
carried to the General Sunday School As- 
sociation on the Monday following. 

North Adams.—Rey. C. C. Conner, 
pastor. The sessions of the School of Re- 
ligious Education were held in our church 
this year, the third year of the series, clos- 
ing Feb. 9. The group of five churches co- 
operated. Mrs. Conner, director of re- 
ligious education in our church school, was 
dean of the combined work ofthe five. This 
year it took the character of demonstration 
teaching in primary, junior, interme liate, 
and adult classes. At the last session, 
in which there was a summary of the whole, 
the large majority of teachers voted this 
the best year of the three. The senior 
pastor of our church as a ‘“‘minister of good 
will,” has given a series of discourses on 
Sunday mornings in other churches of the 
city, being with the pastors of the respec- 
t ve churches. He spoke in the Congrega- 
tional church, Jan. 31, on “‘The Law of 
Association,” in the Methodist church, 
Feb. 6, on ‘‘The God of Christian Congre- 
gations,” and in the Baptist church, Feb. 
13, on “Counting One,” the theme bearing 
a central thought of individual faithfulness. 
He was cordially welcomed to the pulpits 
of all, and the local daily reported, in 
generous space, each discourse. The heart 
of the Episcopal pastor was open to him, 
but the service was not arranged for, as 
permission from the bishop was not re- 
ceived. 

Medford.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The seventh year of the present 
pastorate was begun on Feb. 6, under 
most favorable cqnditions. During the 
past six years there have been improve- 
ments upon the church property amount- 
ing to more than $7,000. The church has 
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been reroofed, electricity has been in- 
stalled, hardwood floors have been laid, 
a new heating plant put in, the church 
school room has been redecorated, a new 
stage built, and modern plumbing facilities 
arranged in the kitchen and washrooms. 
It is planned to redecorate the main church 
room and to paint the building the coming 
summer. During these years the church 
school has been reorganized. It now has an 
enrollment of 131, with an average attend- 
ance for the year of 118. Rufus Harrington 
is the efficient superintendent. A strong 
Men’s Club has been organized. There are 
two organizations for the women, the 
Mission Circle with thirty-two members, 
and the Ladies’ Auxiliary with ninety-one 
members. A senior Y. P. C. U. has been 
formed and is one of the largest and best 
in the state. During this winter Mr. 
Vossema has been preaching a series of 
morning sermons on ‘Beacon Lights of 
Humanity.” He also is having a series of 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Vespers. The 
music at this church, under the direction of 
Mrs. Gilpatric, is uniformly excellent. 


New York 


Bristol—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
On Feb. 7 about seventy-five members of 
the parish gave Mr. Campbell a surprise 
birthday party and planned to celebrate 
the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Simmons at the same time, but Mrs. Sim- 
mons was too ill to attend. After supper 
there was a program appropriate to the 
two events: a solo by Mr. Jesse Wheeler, 
an original poem for Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons by Mr. John Gregg, who also read 
one written by Dr. George Gregg of Canan- 
daigua in honor of Mr. Campbell, an in- 
teresting talk by Miss Agnes Hathaway, a 
group of readings from an old scrapbook 
by Mrs. Chas. Case, and remarks on ‘Fifty 
Years of Progress’ by Mr. Wm. Doyle. 
Mr. George A. Wheeler presented Mr. 
Campbell with a gift of gold from the 
parish. The parish sent Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons a plant and Mr. Gregg’s poem. 
Mr. Campbell expressed his appreciation 
and spoke of the inspiration of such lives 
as those lived by Mr. and Mrs. Simmons, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wheeler, who re- 
cently celebrated their golden wedding, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Case, who have 
been married fifty-two years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell have presented the Sunday 
school with a picture “The Child Dreamer.” 
The church fair in December netted 
$219. At the annual meeting Jan. 5 the 
new trustee elected was Mr. Frank Ferrin. 

Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D.D., 
pastor. There were 150 present at the 
regular monthly supper and meeting of the 
Betts Circle of King’s Daughters, the 
largest attendance this year. The singing 
during the supper was led by Louise Bo- 
dicher. Dr. Betts held an informal meeting 
for the men while the women held theirs. 
Dr. Betts gave a very interesting talk on 
“New China.’ These informal talks are 
to be regular affairs for the men. At the 


King’s Daughters meeting Marion Tre- - 


fethen gave an account of the work being 
done by the Y. P.C. U. The treasurer of 
the Y. P. C. U., Herbert Keating, has re- 
cently been made an instructor of higher 
mathematics at Syracuse University. He 
is now a post-graduate student, although 
only nineteen years of age. The young 
people wish to furnish one of the rooms in 
the church basement for a club room. 
They now meet at the homes of the dif- 
ferent members every Friday evening. 
Mrs. Hinds reported that over 400 copies 
of Dr. Betts’s book, ““The Abiding Life,’ 
had been sold before Dec. 19. Mrs. 
Humbert suggested that a fund be started 
to supply a secretary for Dr. Betts, that 
each member earn a certain amount for 
this purpose. Mrs. Hazel Zimmerman was 
appointed chairman, and Martha Zim- 
merman volunteered to help. The Circle 
voted the annual offering of $25 for the 
Easter collection and $5 to be sent to Dr. 
Jordan at Easter in place of clothing. Dr. 
and Mrs. Betts gave a luncheon for the 
Mission Circle’s regular monthly meeting. 
The proceeds of the luncheon go to the 
Mission Circle. 


North Carolina 


Outlaw’s Bridge.—This place will here- 
after have preaching on two Sundays of 
the month, the second and fourth. A de- 
bate was recently held in the church, sub- 
ject: “‘Resolved, that the teaching in the 
state schools of North Carolina of evo- 
lutionary doctrines that contradict the 
Bible should be prohibited by law.”’ Dur- 
ing the two hours of debate every one 
present—-and the assembly was large— 
was in the best of humor. Nobody’s tem- 
per was aroused, nobody’s religious sensi- 
bilities were offended. We look upon this 
as a remarkable triumph. It seems certain 
now that North Carolina will not have an 
anti-evolution law. 

Pink Hill.—Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, 
pastor. Mr. Fitzgerald is preaching a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Adventures in Under- 
standing.”” In announcing the series, he 
said: ‘‘We ought to appreciate and under- 
stand the contribution each of the denomi- 
nations has made to the world.” The 
response has been most gratifying. Our 
loyal friend, Mr. Thomas Howard of Pink 
Hill, has been very ill, but is better at this 
writing. 


Vermont 


North Montpelier.—The Sunday school 
holds weekly sessions in its new classroom, 
with an average attendance of twelve or 
fourteen. 

* * 


THE NEW HERALD 


Haynie Summers, editor of the Uni- 
versalist Herald, has discontinued that pub- 
lication and begun the publication of the 
New Herald, of which he is editor and pub- 
lisher. It is issued from 16 Kimball St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. The associate editors 
are Rev. A. G. Strain of Brewton, Ala., 


Rev. R. L. Brooks of Austin, Tex., Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake and Rev. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Atlanta, Ga., and Leon C. Gerrard of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Summers says in No. 1, Vol. I: “The 
many expressions of appreciation of over 
a half century of worthy endeavor on the 
part of the Universalist Herald make me 
reluctant to give up the Universalist 
Herald. However, existing conditions 
seem to make a change imperative. An 
effort to enlist the active co-operation of 
the liberal religious leaders in every state 
and organization will be made. A glance 
at this issue will indicate that a very good 
start has beén made. The size of the paper 
will be increased to take care of the demand 
for space. If you like the paper tell your 
friends. If you do not like it, tell the edi- 
tors.” 

The subscription price is $1 per year. 
The first number contains brief articles by 
the General Sunday School Association, 
and Harry L. Canfield, and five pages of 
church news from Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas and Alabama. 

* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH TO UNIVERSAL- 
ISTS 


(Continued from page 258) 

about freedom? One or two only. You 
would suppose that freedom is taboo. 
When you raise the question of freedom 
you shoot to pieces the ecclesiastical sys- 
tems of the church. Against any voice 
for freedom there are raised insistently 
threats, coercions and intimidations. It 
is a terrible tragedy to live in a liberated 
age and yet be a member of a medieval 
institution. 

“The whole Christian Church in this 
country of ours is dominated by the funda- 
mentalists. Nothing that I can see to-day 
can stay its power or its continued rule 
of the Christian Church. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick preached a_ sermon, 
‘Shall the Fundamentalists Win?’ They 
have won, Dr. Fosdick, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Baptist Church. 
They have won in all the other great 
churches. 

“To meet fundamentalism we must have 
a rational theology. Some of my friends 
seem to think that all I believe in is the- 
ology. I do not say that theology is all 
that there is to the spiritual life. I recog- 
nize the esthetics, the emotion, the life 
connected with religion. But theology is 
a framework. If your religion has no 
framework it will move gelatinously. 

“George A. Gordon is a man of pewer. 
The strength of the man is in his type of 
theological studies. 

“What a sad and sickly lot we are to-day 
in our opposition to fundamentalism. We 
no longer are young for liberty. Funda- 
mentalism enshackles us. The forces that 
have been moving in Tennessee have come 
to Maine and New Hampshire. I never 
have said that fundamentalist legislation 
would overrun the land. I have said that 
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wherever the fundamentalists make a 
movement or attempt, as they have in 
thirty-two states, to enact laws, you see a 
symptom. It all comes back to this. There 
is not a single voice of any orthodox leader 
who is uttering a single word to keep us 
American or keep us Christian. Men who 
a few years ago were conspicuously fighting 
for their churches are silent now. The 
victory goes to fundamentalism, which 
means that it goes to dogmatism, which 
means it goes to authoritarianism, which 
means it goes to those who are traitors to 
Jesus Christ. I say these words, however, 
with faith in the words of Christ, ‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.’ ”’ 
* * 


STELZLE TO THE MINISTERS 


On Monday morning, Feb. 14, a union 
ministers’ meeting was held at the Church 
of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian), 
under the auspices of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. Although the 
weather was stormy the church was fairly 
well filled. The speaker of the morning 
was Charles Stelzle, publicity director of 
social and religious enterprises and for 
many years head of a commission of the 
Presbyterian Church dealing with indus- 
trial relations. He is known as one of the 
most prominent interpreters of the church 
to laboring men and of the attitude of the 
laboring man to the authorities of the 
different denominations. 

Dr. Stelzle’s subject for the morning was 
“The Religion of the New Democracy.” 
“The people are conquering in their fight 
for industrial democracy,” he said. ‘No 
human power can stop them in their march 
and no divine power will. Shall the move- 
ment be filled with the spirit of growing 
materialism or the spirit of Jesus Christ? 
What must the church do in the face of this 
situation? First of all we must believe in 
the church. That may seem a strange 
thing to say before a body of ministers, but 
last year I spoke in sixty-nine cities in as 
many consecutive days on “The Church 
and the Man Outside,’ and I asked hun- 
dreds of ministers what vital, compelling 
reason they could give for ‘the man out- 
side’ joining the church, something that 
would make him feel that he must belong 
to that organization because it was doing 
things and getting somewhere. Not one 
minister could have ‘sold his prospect’ if 
he had been working for a business con- 
cern. That, to me, is an indication that 
we do not believe profoundly enough in 
the church. 

“Every great question before the Ameri- 
ean people to-day is fundamentally moral 
and religious. Preachers are the authori- 
ties on morals, religion and ethics. They 
ought to interpret our present-day prob- 
lems, but how seldom they are called upon 
to do so! When President Wilson went to 
Versailles he had with him specialists on 
economics, finance, international law, but 
none on ethics. I sometimes like to specu- 
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late on what might have happened differ- 
ently if there had been a great moral 
authority in that group. 

“Movements outside the church are 
continually challenging men and women. 
Are we challenging them? Do you realize 
that the more intelligent working men 
become the less they have to do with the 
church? Nevertheless they are deeply 
religious. They believe that Jesus was the 
first great friend of the working man and 
they revere him for it, even in Russia. 
The church doesn’t leave scope enough for 
difference of opinion. If God so loved 
variety that He gave each of us a different 
finger print, why should we try to compel 
all men to think alike religiously? God 
wants you to lead your own life. Your 
conceptions of religion are changing as you 
go on from year to year. There isn’t aman 
here to-day who thinks about religion just 
as he did ten years ago. If he does he is 
dead but doesn’t know it! God has not 
ceased to speak to men to-day. He is still 
speaking, and in this new democracy every 
man must be given the right to work out 
his own spiritual salvation according as 
God speaks to him. The church must not 


advocate any particular social system, but 


it must give every man the right to accept 
the one in which he most earnestly be- 
lieves. 

Are our churches big enough to accept 
men and women with radical ideas? In 
the new democracy the church must be 
more heroic in its appeal. We have emas- 
culated the communion service and made 
it merely a service of comfort for the op- 
pressed and weary. We must put back 
into it the challenge that Jesus originally 
expressed. 

“We must be big enough not simply to 
meet the new movement, but to fill it with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

IBY 3 be 
* * 
TITHING LITERATURE 

For fifty cents, the Layman Company 
(incorporated not for profit), 730 Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill., offers to send to any address, 
postpaid, fifty-three large-page, closely 
printed pamphlets and tabloids on tithing, 
aggregating over 500 pages, by more than 
thirty authors of various denominations. 
The price is less than the cost of produc- 
tion. Without extra charge they will in- 
clude enough copies of the pamphlet, ‘“Win- 
ning Financial Freedom,”’ to supply a copy 
for each of the church officials, also an in- 
structive circular on a Ten Weeks’ Program 
of Education in Tithing. 

Please mention the Christian Leader, and 
give your denomination. Address The 
Layman Company, 730 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 
Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, 
March 25. 
Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 


Mass., 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 28-26. 

Galesburg, IIl., July 17-23. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 

Annual Convention General eY. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 


Norway, Maine. 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Fred A. Line has been transferred to In- 
diana. 5 
James Houghton, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


May 1, 1925. Letter of transfer to Rev. Samuel 
Gilbert Ayres, D. D., to Massachusetts. 

May 1, 1926. Letter of transfer to Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D., to Massachusetts. re 

July 1, 1926. Rey. Wiliam Couden received_by 
letter of transfer from Michigan. 

BE. Dean Ellenwood. 
a. 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Dapton G. Vogt from New Hamp- 
shire accepted. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary, 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Henry C. Ledyard was accepted on transfer 
from Ohio, Jan. 17, 1927. . 
James Houghton, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. Helene Ulrich granted letter of transfer to 
Alabama Convention. 
Allen Brown, Secretary. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 


Feb. 28. Mr. Henry B. Duncan, “A Liberian 
Study.” 
March 7. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religion: Can It Stand the Test To-day?” 
April 11. Greater Boston Federation Union Meet- 
ing. Speaker, Dr. Henry Sherrill. 
* * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 
April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 
April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 
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April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

* * 


INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Fred A. Line was accepted on transfer from 
Kansas, Oct. 5, 1926. 
Walter McCord, Secretary. 
* 2 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. J. L. Tyrrell 


In the death of Mrs. J. L. Tyrrell on Jan. 39, 1927, 
the Universalist church at Stockton, Ill., has lost one 
of its charter members and a very earnest worker. 

Mrs. Tyrrell was born in the viicnity of Stockton, 
Oct. 9, 1855. Her life was truly one of service and she 
will be greatly missed in this community. 


Mrs. William G. Tousey 


Mrs. Katharine Hall Tousey, wife of Professor 
Emeritus William G. Tousey of the Department of 
Logic and Ethics at Tufts College, died Feb. 1 at the 
Chester Hospital, Cambridge, where she had been a 
patient for five weeks. 

She was born in Annapolis, N. S., the daughter 
of James Hall, but the family had always lived in 
Cambridge, and she was brought up and educated in 
that city. She was seventy-seven years of age, and 
was married to Professor Tousey Noy. 23, 1874, her 
married life thereafter being spent in the atmosphere 
of the college. 

Besides her husband she is survived by a son, Dr. 
Coleman Tousey, of Somerville, Mass., and two 
daughters, Miss Ruth Tousey, who is identified with 
Jackson College, and Mrs. H. B. Fangel of New York 
City, and four grandchildren. 


Mrs. Fanny Montross Needham 


Mrs. Fanny Montross Needham died December 29> 
1926, in New York City, where she was making a 
short visit. She is survived by a daughter, Viola 
Needham Goodwin, and a brother. Mrs. Needham 
was born and lived in New York City until recently, 
when she made her home with her daughter and son- 
in-law in Palenville, N. Y. She was an active member 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, and her father, 
Mr. William Montross, was treasurer many years 
during Dr. Chapin’s pastorate. Mrs. Needham is 
often spoken of in terms of love and appreciation by 
the older members of the Mission Sunday school and 
the industrial school, where she gave such long and 
faithful service. 


Mrs. Emily King Holden 


Mrs. Emily King Holden, nearly ninety-two years 
of age, died at the home of her son, in Sabattus, 
Maine, Feb. 1. She was one of the fourteen children 
of Capt. Samuel and Sophia Egerton King of Acworth, 
N. H. She married Charles Holden of Langdon 
Nov. 18, 1862. He died in 1911. 

Her funeral was held from the Universalist church 
in Alstead, of which she was a member and which she 
attended as a child. The burial was in Langdon 
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cemetery. She spent her summers in Alstead and 
last year attended church and sat in her father’s pew. 

Now only one member of that large family sur- 
vives, a sister, the youngest, and she was eighty- 
eight on Feb. 12. 

Mrs. Ffolden leaves besides her son Charles, in 
Maine, another son, Allen K., in Waltham, Mass., four 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren, also one 
sister. 

Mrs. Holden died in Maine just at the hour of the 
funeral service held in Waltham for her daughter, 
Mrs. George Winch, formerly of Manchester, N. H. 


Mrs. Dewitt Hungerford 


Mrs. Sadie E. Hungerford died at her home in 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1727, after a long illness. 
She leaves many friends in her home town to mourn 
her passing on. The funeral service was held in the 
Henderson Universalist church, Rev. Gustav Ulrich 
officiating. The church was filled with her friends 
and a profusion of flowers bore mute testimony of a 
loving tribute. 

She was tenderly cared for during her closing years 
by her daughter, Mrs. Beulah Pringle, and her hus- 
band, Mr. Dewitt Hungerford. 


Mrs. Lucy R. Arms 


The many friends of Mrs. Lucy R. Arms were 
saddened to learn of her death Jan. 27. Mrs. Arms 
for many years had made her home in Toledo, spend- 
ing her summers at the Tyler House in Henderson 
Harbor. She was the oldest member of the Henderson 
(N. Y.) Universalist church. 

Mrs. Arms was born in Henderson and lived here 
up to the time of her marriage to the late Harrison 
Arms. She was a loyal and generous supporter of our 
church. 


Mrs. John Feller 


Another of our members in Boone, Iowa, Mrs. John 
Feller, died recently. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Pearl McKinnon, in Boone, and a son in New York 
State. She was an earnest worker in the ladies’ 
society and a regular attendant at our services. 


Florence M. Francis 


Florence Mary, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. G. Francis, of Marion, Ohio, after an illness of 
nearly five years, died Jan. 20, 1927, aged thirty-two 
years. 

For several years Miss Francis was employed as a 
stenographer by the Erie R. R. officers, first in New 
York City and later at Huntington, Ind., until ill- 
health forced her to give up the work. 

Her endowments of mind and soul were of a rare 
quality. She was a member of the Universalist 
church, and to a very unusual degree lived her faith. 

She is survived by her parents and two brothers, 
Kelsey Francis of Cleveland, Ohio, and Richard 
Francis, at home. The funeral services were held in 
the home Jan. 22, conducted by Rev. Sara L. Stoner 
of Prospect, Ohio. 


Mrs. Mary Bailey Kent 

Mrs. Mary Bailey Kent died in Brooklyn, Pa., 
Feb. 2. 

She was the daughter of Frederick W. Bailey, and 
was born in Derry, N. H. Feb, 7, 1840. Left an 
orphan at the age of six, she lived for several years 
with an uncle in Methuen, Mass. In 1865she married 
Albert W. Kent and went to Brooklyn to live. Her 
grandfather, Frederick Bailey, was one of the founders 
of the Brooklyn Universalist chu ch and both the 
Kent and Bailey families have been its loyal sup- 
porters. Mr. Kent died in 1909, 

Mrs. Kent retained her interest in the church 
until the last, and will be greatly missed. She is 
survived by a nephew, Arthur L. Bailey of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and a niece, Miss Mabel Bailey. 

The funeral service was conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Wolfe. 


Mrs. Katie J. Wagner 


In the sudden death of Mrs. Katie Wagner on 
Jan. 8, members of Divine Paternity House, New 
York City, mourn a dear friend and good neighbor 
whose presence was heart-warming and whose life 
was an inspiration. For nearly fifty years she had 
been a part of the life of the East Side Mission, 
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beginning as a child in the Sunday school in the days 
of Dr. and Mrs. Needham, Miss Holley and Miss 
Montross; continuing in the Mothers’ Club, joining 
the Church of the Divine Paternity with her children, 
and serving the recently organized activities of the 
settlement as a member of the local board. 

She was the center of the lives of her four children 
and eight grandchildren. Their joys and misfortunes 
were her own. She endeared herself to every one by 
her good-will and countless kindnesses. Her sym- 
pathies were quick to respond to any human need. 

She had borne heavy burdens; she had known hard 
work; she had faced disappointment, sickness, acci- 
dents and death, and had entered deeply into the 
sorrows of city neighborhood life; yet she is to be 
remembered chiefly for her cheery voice and smile 
and her generous thoughtfulness. She was never too 
tired to be hospitable or to be concerned for the 
comfort of another. 

At the Settlement it seems just now as if a spiritual 
fire that gave a glow to the work had gone out; yet, 
when the first shock is over, our vivid memories of 
her will kindle the flame. 


Mrs. Oscar F. Chamberlain 


Mrs. Florida McKeen Chamberlain, wife of Oscar 
F. Chamberlain, of Waltham, Mass., died at the 
Deaconess Hospital, Brookline, January 27. 

She was born in Belfast, Maine, Aug. 8, 1873, the 
daughter of Capt. Albert J. and Annie L. McKeen. 
She was graduated from the high school there, and on 
June 24, 1896, from the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. Later she took a university ex- 
tension course at Boston University and attended 
several seasons’ courses at Thomas Whitney Surette’s 
Summer School of Music in Concord. 

She was married in Belfast, Aug. 1, 1904, to Osear 
F. Chamberlain of Waltham, whosurvives her. Other 
surviving relatives are two aunts, Mrs. E. W. Good- 
win and Miss Flora A. Burgess of Arlington Heights, 
and two uncles, Henry C. Burgess and Capt. J. Wocd- 
bury of Belfast, Maine. 

Some time before graduation from the New England 
Conservatory, Mrs. Chamberlain became organist 
and choir director at the Universalist church in Wal- 
tham. Several of its ministers came and went, but 
for more than thirty years she remained. She gave 
unsparingly of her time and energy in the preparation 
of cantatas for occasional services, and of concerts 
and operettas for the benefit of the church. Fore- 
most among the operettas was “Mademoiselle 
Dainty,” the music of which she composed herself. 
It is a bright and attractive work, and was performed 
with conspicuous success on the evenings of Feb. 20 
and 21, 1924. 

In September, 1922, Mrs, Chamberlain became the 
head of the music department of the Waltham School 
for Girls, where she formed a music appreciation club 
that met monthly. 

Funeral services were held at the Universalist 
church, conducted by her pastor, Rev. H. H. Hoyt. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE FORM AND CONTENT 
OF MODERN WORSHIP 
March 14—Religion as Celebration. 

March 16—Liturgical Form. 


March 21—Liturgical Materials. 
March 23—The Esthetics of Structure. 


By the 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, A.M., D.D. 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Arts in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


On Monday and Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Abiding Life 
Rey. Frederick W. Betts in ““The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. “On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ‘‘The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” “The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your . Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Size 5 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 


Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


-Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. : 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
13865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


‘Motor Cop (to professor of mathe- 


matics): “So you saw the accident, sir. 
What was the number of the car that 
knocked this man down?” 

Professor: ‘I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
it. But I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product wiould be equal to the sum of the 
digits reversed.’’-—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Policeman (to pedestrian just struck by 
hit-and-run driver): “Did you get his 
number?” 

Victim: “No, but I’d recognize his 
laugh anywhere.’’—Life. 

se 

Wash Jackson, who had asked for a day 
off to bury his wife, was back a fortnight 
jater and asked for another day off. 

‘What for this time?”’ asked the boss. 

*“‘Ah’s gettin’ married, boss.” 

“Married? And only two weeks after 
your wife’s funeral?” 

“Yassuh, boss. Ah don’t hold spite 
long.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Great Caesar’s ghost!’ shouted the 
editor of the tabloid newspaper. “I can’t 
make head or tail out of this dispatch 
from our special correspondent in South 
America.” 

“Neither could I,’”’ said his assistant. 

“Jimmie,”’ called the editor to the office 
boy, ‘‘ask the South American corre- 
spondent to step in here a minute.’’—Life. 

* * 

Professor: ‘‘Why do editors call them- 
‘selves ‘we’?” 

Student: ‘So the man who doesn’t like 
the article will think there are too many 
for him to lick.’’—Exchange. 

Ser 

A society has been formed, each member 
of which has to sow a packet of flower 
seeds along country roads. We presume 
that motorists are expected to stop long 
enough to pluck blossoms for a wreath to 
lay on each fallen pedestrian.—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

At Our Gallery, West 13th Street, there 
is an exhibition of American marines. “I 
understand,” said a well-dressed intelligent 
looking woman to one of the assistants, 
“that you are having an exhibition by 
American marines, and I am so interested 
because I didn’t know they had any time 
to paint.”—F. P. A. 

Customer (in haberdashery): ‘I wish 
to see a tie in which blue predominates.” 

Clerk: ‘‘Here’s one in which blue pre- 
dominates, but the purple in it predomi- 
nates even more, I think.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Just before the court sentence Cockrell 
was asked if he had anything to say. Ina 
calm voice and without the least sign of 
emotion he said nothing.—Missouri paper. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


Feb. 26, 1927 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


The Life Story ot 
°F Frederick A. Bisbee 


Handicapped 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. : 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


